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1. INTRODUCTION. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEEDINGS 


This Committee, at its organizational meeting, carefully 
studied the instructions it received from the Mayor of the 
City of Chicago, the Honorable Richard J. Daley. Consider- 
ing these instructions as a mandate which defined its 
purposes and objectives, the Committee set out ‘‘to con- 
duct a complete and detailed factual investigation into 
the events immediately preceding, on and subsequent to 
April 4, 1968, in Chicago in order to determine precisely 
what, why and how”’ the disorders of April 5-7 occurred, 
without repeating the studies made by (i) the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, known as the 
Kerner Commission, and (ii) the Citizens Committee to 
Study Police Community Relations (in Chicago), known 
as the Mulroy Committee. Under this mandate, this 
Committee has sought to analyze the events of last April 
in Chicago. This Report to the Mayor of the City of Chi- 
cago contains the Committee’s factual findings, conclu- 
sions and recommendations. 


In pursuit of these objectives the Committee held ten (10) 
days of hearings with forty-seven (47) witnesses giving 
testimony which covered approximately 1,900 pages of 
transcript. In addition, the volunteer staff of the Com- 
mittee, headed by Chief Counsel Charles A. Bane, estimates 
that more than 900 persons were interviewed, exclusive of 
members of the police department; the substance of these 
interviews was distributed to the Committee. With re- 
spect to the police, the Committee’s staff submitted a de- 
tailed, lengthy written questionnaire to, and received an- 
swers from approximately four hundred and seventy-six 
(476) policemen. Personal interviews were conducted with 
the Superintendent of Police and his staff, as well as with 
the commanders of the three police districts in which the 
principal April disorder occurred. 
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Other witnesses and those interviewed included members 
and representatives of the police department, the fire de- 
partment, the Chicago public schools, the courts and 
court-related activities, the County Jail and House of Cor- 
rection, the National Guard and the United States Army, 
the Illinois Department of Insurance, the Chicago Com- 
mittee on Urban Opportunity, the Commission on Youth 
Welfare, the Commission on Human Relations, other gov- 
ernmental agencies, bar associations, social and community 
agencies and organizations, newspapers and television and 
radio stations. Witnesses and those interviewed also in- 
cluded persons on the riot scene, those doing business in 
the riot areas, persons who organized relief and assistance, 
and residents of the riot areas including leaders of all 
shades of political and social opinion. 


The Committee could not in the time available to it 
either measure the validity of all conclusions of the Report 
of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
against conditions in the ghetto areas of Chicago or de- 
termine the extent to which the recommendations and 
measures proposed by the Kerner Commission have in 
fact been carried out in Chicago. The Committee endorses 
the Report in principle and believes that its conclusions 
are basically sound and as applicable to Chicago as they 
are elsewhere in the nation. 


APRIL DISORDERS 


The Committee wishes to state and emphasize at the 
outset, with respect to the disorders which followed the 
assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., that the 
property destruction, theft and assaults which occurred 
were clear and plain violations of law on a wide and shock- 
ing scale. These activities did great damage to the entire 
city and brought serious hardships upon the affected com- 
munities. The riots were shocking events and solved noth- 
ing. Chieago's black citizens, whether militant or moder- 
ate, should recognize that riots are destructive for every- 
one including themselves. 


The Committee finds that the participation in the riots 
and disorders was limited to a small fraction of the city’s 
total population, to a small fraction of the city’s black 
population and to a small minority of the residents of the 
immediately affected areas. 


A relatively small number of so-called ‘‘natural leaders’’ 
among the young blacks of high school age were generally 
the catalysts and leaders of the April disorders in Chicago. 
A few older blacks joined them in this destructive ‘‘leader- 
ship” role. Especially during the first hours of the dis- 
orders on April 5 the followers of these leaders were 
predominantly young people. Later on April 5 and on 
April 6 many older residents of the riot areas joined 
in the looting. The handful of riot arsonists were ap- 
parently older than high school age; some if not all were 
in their twenties. 


Throughout the weekend some leaders and followers 
merely had in mind that Dr. King’s death provided a handy 
excuse for lawlessness, destruction and violence. Many 
others were principally motivated by a sense of rage and a 
resulting desire to strike back: their targets became 
‘‘whitey’’ in general and white-owned and operated busi- 
ness establishments in particular. As in any community, 
white or black, the black communities in Chicago include a 
few citizens, young and old, with vested interests in vio- 
lence. To some extent simple delinquency and a desire for 
troublemaking and Іагсепсу played their parts. 


The Committee has not found any evidence of any plan 
of violence or disorder, organization or direction from 
within or without the city by any persons, group or groups 
constituting a conspiracy. Some agitation and ad hoc 
planning for violence by a few persons and small groups 
occurred on the evening of April 4 after Dr. King’s death. 
But there was no conspiracy. 

This Committee emphasizes its strongly held belief that 
there can be no justification in our democratic society 
for a resort to violence as a means of seeking social 
justice. The Committee is just as strong in its belief that 
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the total community must find ways, and soon, to redress 
legitimate ghetto grievances. 

The characteristics of the participants in the April 
riots, their actions and the reasons therefor, and the re- 
action of the concerned governmental and community 
agencies is the focus of this Report. 


IL CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS, APRIL 4, 1968, 
AND THEREAFTER 


Thursday, April 4 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. was shot in Memphis, 
Tennessee, at approximately 6:00 P.M. Chicago time, on 
April 4, 1968. He died about an hour later. 'The reaction 
around the world was one of shock and dismay. In Chi- 
cago’s black communities the citizenry was by and large 
stunned. Substantially everyone to whom the Committee 
talked, in every walk of life, observed that he had an im- 
mediate feeling that the shock of this awful event would 
result in public disturbances to some degree. 


Generally, during the night and early morning hours 
of April 4 and 5, the citizens residing in the near north 
Cabrini-Green housing complex, the west side areas sur- 
rounding West Madison Street and West Roosevelt Road, 
and the south side area including 63rd Street from Stony 
Island Avenue to Halsted Street were off the streets 
watching television, listening to the radio or discussing 
Dr. King’s death quietly among themselves. During this 
same evening and night, a few small groups here and 
there throughout these communities, and particularly on 
the west side were discussing the wisdom and means of a 
violent response to Dr. King’s assassination. So far as 
the Committee has been able to determine, these groups 
were small in number, small in membership and were in- 
formal and ad hoc. 

During the evening of April 4, many city officials, in- 
cluding the Mayor, the Commissioner of Police and his as- 
sociates, leading court officials, the State's Attorney and 
the leading members of his staff, the Publie Defender 
and the leading members of his staff, and representatives 
of other governmental agencies, were in communication 
with each other, hoping that the people's response to Dr. 
King's murder would be a calm one but at the same time 
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alerting appropriate personnel to the possibility of civil 
disorder. In addition, representatives of the Chicago Po- 
lice Department contacted Brigadier General Richard T. 
Dunn, Commanding General, Emergency Operations Head- 
quarters, Illinois Army National Guard. 


During the evening of April 4, and working into the early 
hours of the next morning, Dr. James F. Redmond, General 
Superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools, conferred 
at length with the members of his staff and communicated 
through his Area and District Superintendents his decision 
that schools would operate as usual on April 5, and that a 
service in memory of Dr. King should be organized in 
each school. 


During the balance of the night of April 4, and into the 
morning hours of April 5, the black communities of Chi- 
cago were on the whole abnormally quiet. 


The Morning of Friday, April 5 


Friday was a cool, clear spring day with little or no 
wind. 


On the morning of April 5, schools throughout the city 
opened as usual. Students began arriving between 7:80 
and 9:00 A.M. on the usual staggered schedules. Ab- 
senteeism was unusually high in the ghetto high schools. 
By this time, competent observers throughout the city were 
well aware of the general tension, especially in the black 
communities and most especially in many of the schools 
in those communities. 


Early in the school day, the first of numerous false fire 
alarms were set off in some of the schools by students es- 
pecially bent upon disrupting the normal routines. With 
each succeeding alarm and the resulting evacuation of high 
school buildings, the high school population dwindled as 
many students failed to return to classes. Throughout the 
morning, beginning around 9:00 o'clock, principals of a 
number of the high schools in the black communities were 
foreed to call upon the police for assistance in quelling 
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vandalism and responding to some few actual and threatened 
physical assaults by black students on whites. 


At least one high school (Forrestville) in an area of 
high tension was, however, able to complete the entire 
school day in a relatively normal way due to a combination 
of highly skilled, excellent faculty-student relationships 
and communication, and freedom from outside distraction. 
In at least several cases high school routines which might 
well have proceeded throughout the day without disrup- 
tion were disrupted or completely frustrated due to visits 
to the high school grounds or buildings by students who 
had left nearby schools, by former students, by persons 
who had no connection with the school system, or, in one 
case, by a disgruntled former teacher. 


Many high schools proceeded with memorial services 
before being closed for the day. Inevitably most of the 
memorial services held in the black or predominantly black 
high schools were emotionally charged and many carried 
anti-white connotations since Dr. King’s murderer was 
assumed to be white. 


By noon, most of the Chicago public high schools with 
predominantly black populations were closed. 


As early as 9:00 A.M. on April 5 some white businessmen 
along West Madison Street began to close their stores and 
shops and leave the area. They continued to do so through- 
out the morning. By noon many had left. A number of 
these businessmen were visited by friendly black customers 
and urged to close and leave for their own safety. The 
Committee was unable to discover any evidence of an 
organized conspiracy to cause the whites to leave; the 
Committee received repeated indications from merchants 
and black residents alike that the residents sensed trouble 
and sensed that the trouble would be manifested largely 
by acts of vandalism and violence directed against white 
businessmen, on the south and north sides as well as on 
the west side. 


On the west side by late morning substantial numbers of 
high school students and other young people, including 
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many of grade school and junior high school age and some 
of post-high school age, were on the streets in large and 
small groups. Shortly after 11:00 A.M. a large group of 
students, mostly from Marshall High School proceeded 
west on Madison Street toward Austin High School in 
relatively peaceable fashion but with the avowed intention 
of causing the dismissal of Austin. On its way to Austin 
this group stopped in Garfield Park. After listening to 
addresses by several individuals, the group left the park 
in a more violent and angry frame of mind. This group 
was accompanied by at least two members of the staff of 
the Chicago Commission on Human Relations who were 
unable to do much more than observe and, to a minor de- 
gree, dissuade. When this group reached Austin, it was 
met by a small contingent of police. There was then some 
confusion during which shots were fired in the air by the 
police. The group then left Austin High School and pro- 
ceeded east on Madison. As the group moved east on 
Madison, and particularly in the neighborhood of Madison 
and Kedzie, it did considerable damage to stores and shops. 
By this time, and no doubt throughout its movement, this 
group undoubtedly lost many students from Marshall who 
went home or otherwise dispersed in a peaceable way and 
at the same time it picked up other individuals, largely 
also young people, who joined in the vandalism. 


In the meantime, at approximately noon, a large group, 
composed mostly of students from Crane High School but 
including students from other schools, left Crane at Jack- 
son and Oakley and proceeded east on Madison Street into 
the downtown area. This group went principally to the 
City Hall and Civic Center area and then further dis- 
persed into smaller groups and wandered about the Loop 
and near Loop areas, making considerable noise and caus- 
ing some minor property damage. Incidents of abusive 
language, gestures and threats toward the general popula- 
tion were reported. These groups dispersed and presum- 
ably returned to the west side area early in the afternoon. 
Police protection of the downtown area during this time 
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was extensive. Perhaps partly as a result of this show of 
force, few arrests were made downtown. 


Throughout the late morning and early afternoon of 
April 5, other small groups, mostly made up of young 
people, were practicing increasingly open acts of window 
breakage and looting on the west side, principally along 
West Madison Street. 


On the south side at approximately 10:00 A.M. students 
from Hirsch, South Shore and Chicago Vocational High 
Schools converged on the CVS grounds at 87th Street and 
Anthony Avenue. From that location they moved west 
along 87th Street from Anthony Avenue to Stony Island 
Avenue, breaking some store windows as they went. No 
further damage occurred, and by noon these students had 
dispersed. Little further difficulty was experienced in this 
area during the ensuing weekend. 


Also on the south side, during the morning, students 
from Hyde Park High School, located near 63rd and Stony 
Island Avenue, began to move in large numbers toward 
nearby predominantly white Mt. Carmel High School. This 
group was intercepted by police who were able to disperse 
the students without further incident. 


Conditions were relatively calm during the morning of 
April 5 on the near north side in the vicinity of the 
Cabrini-Green housing complex. Cooley and Waller High 
Schools were dismissed at or about noon, after a number 
of false fire alarms and the failure of substantial portions 
of the student body to return to the school building after 
each alarm. No substantial damage was done during the 
morning, either at the high schools or in the general area. 


The Afternoon and Evening of Friday, April 5 


The increasingly open acts of vandalism along West 
Madison Street, concentrated most heavily from Western 
Avenue on the east to Pulaski (Crawford) Avenue on the 
west, during the late morning and early afternoon of Fri- 
day, April 5, were met with minimal police action. The 
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Chicago police were not in the west side area in sufficient 
numbers to cope with the scale of civil disorders which 
were being led by the youths of the area, as discussed more 
fully in the police section of this Report. 


With the window breakage and looting becoming increas- 
ingly widespread up and down West Madison Street, 
crowds began to gather and to encourage each other to 
participate in a more and more open and organized fashion 
in the looting of stores. The looting activity then and 
throughout the weekend tended to emphasize clothing and 
appliance, general merchandise, liquor stores, grocery 
stores and pawn shops owned and operated by whites. The 
larger number of the commercial establishments in the 
west side area are white-owned and operated, although a 
number of these establishments have Negro employees. 


At about a quarter of four in the afternoon, a fire broke 
out in the furniture store at 2235 West Madison Street 
near Western Avenue, The store had previously been 
looted and substantially damaged and the fire was appar- 
ently begun by a Molotov cocktail thrown into the building 
from the street. A call to the fire department was placed 
and the department’s response was prompt. The initial 
fire spread to an adjoining building, and within a matter 
of approximately a half hour other fires broke out in the 
same general area,to the west of the initial fires. At this 
point a maximum alarm was issued by the fire department 
and equipment from a number of stations in the general 
area responded. 


Shortly thereafter the department began to move other 
equipment into partially or wholly empty fire stations in 
the general area of the west side in accordance with its 
usual plan for large fires. Still later in the day, also in 
accordance with long-established arrangements, equipment 
from surrounding suburbs was moved into partially vacated 
outlying fire stations within the city limits, so that at all 
times during the weekend the overall fire protection being 
accorded the city outside the areas affected by the disorders 
remained adequate. Had there been a wind, however, the 
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entire west side and other areas of the city would have 
been seriously threatened. As the afternoon wore on, the 
fires, substantially all of which were extensions of fires 
caused by arson or were newly set fires, moved in a general 
pattern, with some exceptions, westward along both sides 
of Madison Street. The fire department personnel re- 
mained in the general area moving from fire to fire, fre- 
quently concentrating on protection of buildings adjacent 
to those on fire. 


In the meantime, during the early afternoon before the 
first fires began and later in the afternoon and evening, 
groups of young blacks, boys and girls, established in- 
formal road blocks at several points on the west side and 
halted white-occupied automobiles, threatened the occu- 
pants of some and assaulted the occupants of others. The 
number of whites actually injured as a result of these 
activities was small. 


During the afternoon, as well as in the morning, some 
governmental and non-governmental social agency repre- 
sentatives were on the streets throughout the areas of 
tension, near north, west and south. In some instances they 
were successful in disbanding or dispersing groups of 
young people bent on trouble and in persuading them to 
go home. For the most part, however, tensions and emo- 
tions were at too high a pitch to be significantly affected 
by these efforts. 


The Chicago Human Relations Commission began to 
focus the efforts of its staff on an augmented Rumor Cen- 
tral service for concerned citizens. On April 5 the com- 
mission staff handled about 5,000 inquiries through its 
Rumor Central telephone numbers, and after increasing 
from two to seven the number of trunk telephone lines, 
handled increasing numbers of calls in succeeding days, so 
that by the end of the emergency on Wednesday, April 10, 
Rumor Central had handled some 40,000 calls. An un- 
counted number of callers were unable to reach Rumor 
Central on April 5 and during succeeding days because of 
the agency’s overtaxed telephone lines. 
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Brigadier General Richard T. Dunn, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Emergency Operation Headquarters, Illinois Army 
National Guard, was in Chicago on April 4. Immediately 
after the death of Dr. King, telephone contact with Na- 
tional Guard units was established from the Emergency 
Operation Headquarters at the Chicago Avenue Armory. 
General Dunn and Deputy Superintendent of Police James 
Rochford conferred late Thursday night. The Deputy 
Superintendent advised that the Guard was not needed at 
that time. General Dunn returned by automobile to his 
Bloomington, Illinois, law office from Chicago on Friday 
morning. During this trip he was out of communication 
with Chicago officials. Upon General Dunn’s arrival at his 
office Deputy Superintendent Rochford advised him by 
telephone of disturbances at some black high schools but 
stated that the police were in control of the situation. 


During the late morning and throughout the afternoon 
the Mayor, the Superintendent of Police, the Fire Com- 
missioner, the General Superintendent of Public Schools 
and other city officials were in constant communication con- 
cerning the growing disorders. At about 2:00 P.M. Mayor 
Daley called Acting Governor Shapiro to advise that the 
National Guard would be needed. An executive order was 
executed and issued by the Acting Governor and Major 
General Lee O’Boyle, State Adjutant General, ordered 
units of the Guard to active duty. General O’Boyle advised 
General Dunn of these developments and, at 2:45 P.M., 
General Dunn left Bloomington for Chieago by automobile. 
During this trip he was out of communication with Chi- 
cago officials. He was delayed for about an hour by traffic 
in Chieago and arrived at Emergency Operation Head- 
quarters on West Madison Street at about 6:45 P.M. 
(Other members of the Guard were also delayed in reach- 
ing their points of assembly Friday afternoon and/or 
evening due to traffic.) 


At 2:00 P.M. on Friday, the Chicago City Council held 
a serviee in memory of Dr. King in which black and white 
religious leaders of all denominations participated. 
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During the afternoon of Friday, April 5, many Loop and 
other offices and other establishments in the city were 
closed before their usual closing hours or individual em- 
ployees were offered the opportunity to leave for home 
earlier than usual. Partly as a result of these circum- 
stances many of the principal streets and highways in the 
city became extremely congested by midafternoon and some 
severe traffic tie-ups resulted. Midafternoon commuter 
trains and the CTA system carried heavier than usual 
traffic loads and the usual rush hour trains experienced 
lighter than usual use. The telephone system in the metro- 
politan area was heavily used during the afternoon and 
many persons were unable to complete calls within the 
city and to the suburbs. 


During the morning the Superintendent of Police had 
extended the shifts of those police then on duty from the 
8 hours terminating at 4:00 P.M. to 12 hours on and 12 
hours off and issued orders cancelling all off-duty days 
and shifting non-uniformed police to uniformed police duty. 
Beginning, therefore, at 4:00 P.M. on April 5, the available 
police manpower was augmented so that by mid-evening it 
wag increased by 40%. The Committee noted that, after 
midafternoon, arrests of those in disturbance areas in ap- 
parent violation of law began to occur in significant num- 
bers. The first substantial numbers of riot-related ar- 
restees arrived at Central Police Headquarters at 1121 
South State Street for processing in the late afternoon 
and early evening of April 5. 


During the afternoon of April 5 Chief Judge Boyle 
issued an order assigning all judges and magistrates of 
the Circuit Court of Cook County to District One which 
includes courts in Chicago and a limited number of suburbs. 
Judge Boyle also created special bond and juvenile courts 
at 11th and State and subsequently at 26th and California 
and assigned certain judges to those newly created courts. 

In the meantime, the fires, most of which continued to be 
the result of arson, moved generally west on both sides 
of Madison Street from the 2200 block and south from 
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Madison Street to Roosevelt Road (1200 south) principally 
along Kedzie (3200) and Pulaski (4000) and to some extent 
along Western Avenue (2400). During the evening, with 
exceptions, the new fires were generally set on Roosevelt 
Road from Western Avenue west to Pulaski and, in a few 
cases, back north along Pulaski to Madison. The Fillmore 
District Police Station on Pulaski between Roosevelt Road 
and Madison suffered a loss of electric power and was, 
according to the Commander of the Police District, the 
object of some gunfire. During the late afternoon and 
evening the fire activity also moved west along Madison 
Street from Kedzie to Pulaski and, in a few isolated in- 
stances, for a block or two on Madison Street west of 
Pulaski. Fires were also set in several commercial estab- 
lishments on Warren Boulevard one block north of Madison 
and along several of the east-west streets between Madison 
Street and Roosevelt Road. 


By the end of the day it was apparent that the principal 
arson activity was directed toward the white-owned and 
operated stores and shops which had previously been 
looted. At least several Negro-owned and operated estab- 
lishments remained open throughout the day on April 5, 
and on Saturday, April 6, as well, without difficulty. A few 
white business establishments were also spared, apparently 
because of their unusually good relationships with the 
residents of the area. Some white merchants stayed in 
their stores for part or all of the day in an attempt to 
protect them from mob activity. In some cases they were 
successful and in other cases they were not. 


After midafternoon on April 5 the police department 
increased its manpower in the west side area. At 6:45 P.M. 
General Dunn arrived at [llinois Army National Guard 
emergency headquarters. Shortly thereafter General Dunn 
received a mission order signed by Mayor Daley describing 
the National Guard’s assignment in general terms and in- 
dicating the areas in which guard personnel were to be 
deployed, namely, in the Loop, on the near north side, on 
the west side, and in certain south side areas. The next 
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four to five hours were used to organize and brief Guard 
units for patrolling duty. 


During the evening hours of April 5, the looting and 
arson activity throughout the west side continued with 
little abatement although the police were now able to 
begin more effective control of the area. 


In the near north side area dominated by the Cabrini- 
Green Housing complex, looting activity on a less intense 
scale than that on the west side began in the afternoon and 
continued through the evening. A limited amount of arson 
also occurred. This looting and arson activity was also 
principally directed toward white-owned and operated busi- 
ness establishments. During the late evening sniper rifle 
fire from the Cabrini apartment buildings was confirmed 
and was responsible for keeping fire equipment and per- 
sonnel from one fire for at least 30 minutes. Police, and 
later National Guard troops, eliminated the gunfire com- 
pletely only after several hours’ effort. 


Reports of sniper fire directed at the fire equipment and 
personnel were also received on the west side. The Com- 
mittee and police and fire officials find these reports to be 
of doubtful validity. 


Electric service in portions of the west side area was 
interrupted for a number of hours during the evening and 
night. 


During the afternoon on the south side there was rela- 
tive peace and calm, though tensions were high. During 
the evening, store windows were broken and looting oc- 
curred along 63rd Street, particularly in the area of Halsted 
Street. Again, this activity was directed toward white- 
owned and operated business establishments. Through- 
out the morning, afternoon and evening of April 5 the 63rd 
Street area and the south side generally were free from 
uncontrolled vandalism and looting activity. 


Throughout the day on April 5, court officials and others 
concerned with the operations of the courts remained in 
close touch, but experienced no need for additional per- 
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sonnel. During the early evening additional magistrates, 
assistant state’s attorneys, assistant public defenders and 
others were called to duty at Central Police Headquarters 
at 1121 South State Street and at the Criminal Courts 
Building at 26th Street and California Avenue. Riot- 
related arrestees began to arrive at 11th and State Street 
in significant numbers during the late afternoon and early 
evening. Magistrates sat in shifts throughout the evening 
of April 5 and into the early morning of April 6 holding 
hearings to set bond. 


Between 11:00 P.M. and twelve midnight tbe first Na- 
tional Guard units took to the streets in vehicles and on 
foot. 


Saturday, April 6 
Saturday too was a cool, clear spring day with little wind. 


Fire department personnel continued through the early 
morning hours to contain the fires which had been set dur- 
ing the previous afternoon and evening. By this time it 
was apparent that the magnitude and scope of the fires in 
the west side area were sufficiently great so that, had there 
been a significant wind during the afternoon and evening 
of April 5, the fire damage to the area would probably have 
been much greater and the ability of the fire department 
to contain the fires might have been seriously challenged. 


From about 2:00 A.M. and until 8:00 A.M. on April 6, 
vandalism, looting and arson activity in the west side area 
was substantially reduced. 


Beginning after 8:00 A.M., looting activity increased 
again and some additional fires were set. The police and 
National Guard were patrolling throughout the area, how- 
ever, and arrests were made in substantial numbers. 


On the near north side limited acts of vandalism and 
some looting occurred on Saturday morning. 

On the south side and particularly in the 63rd and 
Halsted Streets area, looting began to occur late in the 
morning, increased during the afternoon and late in the 
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day became fairly widespread. Little or no arson occurred, 
however. This looting activity seems to have been highly 
selective and directed almost entirely toward white-owned 
and operated business establishments, ‘especially those 
known for or thought to engage in sharp sales and credit 
practices. A few instances of attempted extortion of busi- 
nessmen by members of a youth gang were noted on 63rd 
Street between Cottage Grove and Stony Island Avenues. 
There is some question, however, as to whether the extor- 
tionists were really gang members or merely pretended 
to be. 


A special additional branch of the Municipal Division of 
the Circuit Court was established and extra magistrates sat 
throughout the day and evening on Saturday, April 6. 
Hearings to set bonds were usually held within several 
hours of arrest. Few of the arrestees were able to post 
the necessary 10% of the bonds which were typically set 
at $1,000 for most misdemeanors, $5,000 for burglary, and 
higher for arson. 


After these preliminary hearings, the arresteés were 
transported to the already overcrowded County Jail and 
House of Correction. Juvenile arrestees, who are not sub- 
ject to bonding procedures under Illinois practice, were 
released in the custody of their parents or other close rela- 
tives or held in the Audy Home. 


During the afternoon of April 6, General Dunn requested 
the mobilization of* additional National Guard troops and 
this was immediately accomplished. These forces were 
mobilized and on the streets beginning Saturday evening. 
At the same time, the Acting Governor at Mayor Daley’s 
request asked for federal troops, whereupon President 
Johnson immediately signed the necessary executive proc- 
lamation federalizing the Illinois National Guard (thereby 
placing them on the budget of the federal rather than the 
state government) and ordered regular troops to duty in 
Chicago. The Officer of the Day at Fifth Army Head- 
quarters was so notified by the Department of the Army. 
On the previous day, April 5, Fifth United States Army 
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Headquarters had been advised of the initial mobilization 
of the National Guard and had begun to make preliminary 
preparations for the use of federal troops as a routine 
precautionary procedure. Fifth Army Headquarters was 
therefore able to begin promptly a full scale operation in 
support of the federal and federalized troops. The federal 
troops (from Ft. Hood, Texas, and Ft. Carson, Colorado) 
began to arrive in the Chicago area early on Sunday, 
April 7. Some remained in their bivouac areas at O'Hare 
Field and Glenview Naval Air Station. Others bivouacked 
in Jaekson Park were assigned to patrol in the south side 
area. "The federal troops were under the command of 
General George Mather who also assumed command of the 
federalized Guard. 


During the day the Mayor announced the imposition of 
a curfew on all residents of the city under the age of 21, 
effective each night from 7:00 P.M. to 6:00 A.M. the follow- 
ing morning. 


Sunday, April 7 


As Sunday began, police control throughout the dis- 
ordered areas, augmented by the National Guard, was 
reasonably effective and complete. 'This control was fur- 
ther improved during the day as federal troops arrived in 
the city. Upon General Mather's arrival, during the early 
hours of April 7, he took command of the ‘‘federalized’’ 
National Guard as well as the federal troops. 


Later in the morning and during the afternoon it became 
inereasingly apparent that relative ealm was being restored 
to the city. The fire department withdrew most of its 
equipment from streets of the west side and the first steps 
towards demolition of unsafe, damaged buildings and the 
clean-up of the area were taken, Restoration of public 
utility services continued. 


Monday, April 8 


The Chicago publie schools opened on their usual sched- 
ules and, with reduced attendance, conducted classes with- 
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out significant incidents. In some of the schools, services 
in memory of Dr. King, which had not been held on the 
previous Friday, were held. Undamaged business firms in 
disorder areas were generally opened and operated as 
normally as possible. Necessary demolition and clean-up 
work continued. Police and troops continued to patrol, 
particularly on the west side, in augmented force. The 
number of arrests decreased to near normal, while the 
court system continued to struggle with the processing of 
approximately 3,000 riot-related arrestees. 


As we observed in the Introduction to this Report, it 
became increasingly apparent, as the city returned to more 
normal activity, that the participation in the disorders of 
the previous weekend was limited to a small fraction of 
the city’s total population, to a small fraction of the city’s 
black population and to a small minority of the residents 
of the immediately affected areas. 


Tuesday, April 9 


On Tuesday, the Chicago public schools were closed in 
memory of Dr. King and in connection with the national 
memorial services which were being conducted. Many busi- 
ness establishments in the riot areas were closed a portion 
or all of Tuesday as well. The return of peace and calm 
and the reduction of tension throughout the city continued. 


Wednesday, April 10 


On Wednesday, Mayor Daley declared the official emer- 
gency terminated and the departure of federal troops and 
the demobilization of the National Guard began. The cur- 
few was lifted. 


Subsequent Days 


The troops completed their demobilization and depar- 
ture from the city, the police department gradually re- 
turned to normal routines, the schools continued to operate 
without significant incidents, and unaffected businesses 
returned to their normal operations. 
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The riot areas and especially the west side had, how- 
ever, obviously suffered a heavy blow. Discussions respect- 
ing the reconstruction of the damaged areas, begun as the 
disorders ended, continued, and the owners of damaged 
businesses and buildings began the preparation of applica- 
tions for reimbursement of insured losses. Total insured 
losses arising from the disorders were estimated at approx- 
imately $14,000,000 with actual losses running much higher. 
The Department of Insurance of the State of Illinois took 
steps to prevent the wholesale cancellation of, or refusal 
to renew, fire and extended insurance coverages in the riot 
areas. Almost all affected insurance companies cooperated 
in this program. 

During the week following the disturbances, the majority 
of those arrested, exclusive of juveniles, were detained in 
the County Jail or in the House of Correction. During this 
week of April 8, the Criminal Court conducted some hear- 
ings on petitions to reduce the bonds under which riot- 
related arrestees were being held. It was not until April 
14, Easter Sunday, however, after various meetings, suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful, between court officials and mem- 
bers of the organized bars of the city, that the courts 
substantially completed their review of the bonds initially 
set on the previous weekend. After April 14 there re- 
mained in the Jail and House of Correction more than 400 
riot-related arrestees who were unable to post bond.* 


Generally beginning on Monday, April 15, the courts 
began the first in the series of hearings leading to ultimate 
disposition of the riot-related arrests. In some 700 in- 
stances the State’s Attorney exercised his discretion and 
sought and obtained Grand Jury Indictments. Most of 
these cases have not been concluded as of the date of this 
report. A number of the cases based upon less serious mis- 
demeanor charges have been disposed of, including most of 
those affecting juveniles. 


* As of July 3, 40 riot-related prisoners remained in jail await- 
ing trial unable to make bond. 
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ПІ. THE SCHOOLS 


School-age Negro children and the predominantly Negro 
eity schools are a vital chapter in the story of the April 5 
civil disorders in Chicago. 


Thursday Evening, April 4 


As the news of Dr. King’s murder spread, young blacks 
gathered in various places, on the streets, or at social func- 
tions. They talked about whites and blacks, about reaction, 
about violence and non-violence, about walk-outs and dem- 
onstrations. The militants vowed that they were going to 
** get back at whitey.” Some groups were not satisfied with 
merely planning a student memorial service, a school walk- 
out, or a peaceful demonstration. 


Many of the groups of young people which met on 
Thursday evening combined students from several schools 
in a particular area, ranging from elementary schools 
through junior colleges. There were adults among some of 
these youth gatherings, and some reports point to vigorous 
adult agitation for full-fledged civil disturbances the fol- 
lowing day. 

A number of youths sought out associates in previously 
structured organizations—for example, neighborhood gangs 
and black power clubs—which the members thought might 
have a role to play in reaction to the death of Dr. King. 
One such meeting was convened on the west side and in 
attendance were a few high school students, generally re- 
garded as troublemakers and often involved in disciplinary 
problems, junior college students, school drop-outs and 
several south side militants. Encouraged by the south- 
siders and the junior college students, this group planned 
to cause a Crane High School walk-out and then to lead a 
large group to ‘‘rip up Madison Street." Someone sug- 
gested that they should not destroy their own neighbor- 
hood, but that they should go to Cicero, or to Lake Shore, 
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or downtown. It was agreed, however, that if they went to 
one of these areas, they would never be able to get back. 


Although a number of school administrators had been 
advised that they could expect trouble at the schools the 
following morning, the General Superintendent and his 
staff decided to convene classes as usual on Friday. All 
schools, however, were to plan an appropriate memorial 
service in honor of Dr. King. Most ghetto school adminis- 
trators later recalled that they simply did not know what 
to expect the next day; in retrospect some felt the decision 
to open the schools was a mistake. 


Friday, April 5 


Among the predominantly Negro schools in the city 
student attendance was less than normal on Friday. 


As administrators and faculty arrived at the schools, 
they noticed more students than usual milling in the corri- 
dors and talking among themselves in fluid groups. The 
climate was tense and quiet; the students were restless 
and hostile. The principal at one of the troubled high 
schools recalled that ‘‘the hostility was directed towards 
me, towards whites . . . it was like walking on eggs. I 
began to get the feeling that I couldn't hold the school." 
Students were typically unsettled, few were inclined to go 
to class or, once there, to study. It was perfectly apparent 
that they simply did not want to be in school this particular 
Friday morning. 

It was generally observed that youngsters in the elemen- 
tary schools were more easily calmed and persuaded to 
follow the routines of the school day than were high school 
children. There was, however, a handful of ghetto high 
school student-bodies which proved to be the exception on 
Friday by conducting themselves in an orderly fashion. 
Among these schools were Wendell Phillips, Du Sable, 
Dunbar Vocational, and Forrestville. Officials and teachers 
at these schools attribute the controlled reaction of their 
Students to a combination of some or all of the following 
faetors: the stability of the neighborhoods, the effective- 
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ness of the memorial assemblies conducted on Friday, the 
prevailing attitude of cooperation and school-identification 
among their students, individual pride, and the significant 
strides taken during the school year to build meaningful 
channels of communication within the school and between 
the school and the community. Youths fairly representative 
of the entire student-body were reportedly given an effec- 
tive voice in determining important administrative deci- 
sions. Youngsters explained that they felt that Forrestville 
was their school, and ‘‘home away from home, a second 
family.' The Committee was told that students at Forrest- 
ville High School have been given great freedom of expres- 
sion and that this policy of administration-faculty respect 
for student ideas, regardless of their source or moment, 
characterized the memorial service which the students 
themselves conducted on Friday. 


The Forrestville policy has been criticized by some as an 
abdication of authority, a compromise of discipline, which 
results in an artificial and misleading atmosphere of per- 
missiveness. The fact remains that there was no violence 
at Forrestville High School on April 5. An early morning 
meeting among various gang leaders had precipitated an 
adamant discussion of what their reaction should be and 
resulted in a decision that they would encourage the stu- 
dents to avoid violence and stay in school. The leaders 
went to the principal and plans for an assembly were 
undertaken. Despite rumors and reports of disorder at 
other schools and false fire alarms, the students at Forrest- 
ville remained in school until dismissed as usual. During 
the day, they devoted their attention to the promotion of 
a resolution that their new school be named the ‘‘ Martin 
Luther King High School.” 


Unlike Forrestville, Du Sable, Wendell Phillips and Dun- 
bar Vocational which were all successful in conducting a 
full day’s routine on April 5, most ghetto high schools 
were not able to hold their students through the morning. 
Walk-outs were being discussed by most of the students 
very early in the day, and activists were spurring the dis- 
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cussions by verbal encouragement, posted signs, and leaf- 
lets passed from hand to hand. Militants gathered in 
school corridors were overheard planning violence in the 
streets and talking about burning stores in nearby shop- 
ping areas. At several schools, reports came to the office 
that white students and teachers had been threatened or 
assaulted by groups of Negro youths. An unusual number 
of strangers were being observed in the halls of some 
schools throughout the morning. 


Groups of students left a number of high schools even 
before major incidents began to break out. Many left Mar- 
shall early in the morning to attend a rally at Garfield 
Park. Some of these stopped by elementary schools on the 
way and urged children from those schools to join the as- 
sembly. Hundreds gathered in Garfield Park to listen to 
various speakers. At least one of those who addressed 
the audience encouraged the others to ‘‘Go out and get 
whitey! Go out and burn!" 


Throughout the early morning, students (and teachers 
too) trickled away from the schools. As rumors of dis- 
turbances began to fly, parents rushed to the elementary 
schools to take their children home, and some apprehen- 
sive husbands came to the schools to pick up their teacher- 
wives. 


At 9:30 on the near north side, a Cooley High School 
machine shop class wglked out of the classroom. Members 
of this class joined a group of drop-outs and marched 
through the Cooley Upper-Grade Center which is con- 
nected to the high school building. Fire alarms were set 
off and windows were broken in an effort to cause the 
students to leave the school. This group, joined by many 
of the children who left the upper-grade school, then 
marched towards Waller. On the west side, Farragut stu- 
dents refused to go to classes and called an impromptu 
assembly. When serious disorder was threatened, the 
principal dismissed school. Many Farragut students re- 
portedly marched towards Harrison. On the south side, 
Hirsch students decided to have their own assembly in 
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the park across the street and evacuated the school. After 
the gathering, many moved towards Chicago Vocational 
High School. A group from South Shore was also ob- 
served on its way towards Chicago Vocational. About the 
same time, students at Harper High School walked out 
in orderly fashion to honor Dr. King in an assembly planned 
at a nearby chapel. Many of these later converged on 
Englewood High School. Another peaceful walk-out was 
staged by a large group at Harper High School, which 
then moved en masse towards Lindblom. 


Although there were small walk-outs after the initial as- 
semblies at Marshall on the west side, school remained in 
session until general disorder erupted later in the morning. 
False fire alarms were pulled. Small smoke fires were set 
in washrooms and groups of students ran through the cor- 
ridors, breaking into classes and calling for a school dis- 
missal. Despite the rigid insistence of the District Super- 
intendent to hold the school, it became impossible to re- 
strain the students who rushed the exits and refused to 
return to classes. Repeated false fire alarms set off at 
Calumet High School on the south side were responsible 
for disrupting a memorial assembly there; a general school 
dismissal resulted. At Hyde Park High School on the 
south side, a violent confrontation between a drop-out 
and the school Youth Officer in the area of a student 
memorial service dangerously excited the students and 
made it necessary in the judgment of the principal to 
dismiss the school. On the west side, Harrison’s memorial 
assembly barely got under way before it was invaded by 
a group of 300 outsiders, some reportedly from Farragut, 
resulting in serious disorder and a necessary dismissal. 


On the south side at Simeon Vocational a student walk- 
out was threatened early in the morning, but by agreement 
between the principal and student leaders, the walk-out 
was postponed until after a memorial service was held in 
the school auditorium. Lindblom students walked out im- 
mediately following the conclusion of their memorial as- 
sembly. A teacher had attempted to encourage school 
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identification and pride following an inflammatory speech 
by one of the students, but the effort was in vain. 


Waller High School on the near north side was able to 
conclude a successful outdoor assembly and the students 
returned to the building. Outsiders, identified as Cooley 
students, entered the school and marched towards the 
lunchroom where disorder erupted. Fire alarms (later 
determined to be false) were sounded and the school was 
emptied. Some returned after the all clear, but soon 
turned around and left school for the day. Two Molotov 
cocktails were later found in the auditorium. 


On the south side, Chicago Vocational was similarly 
dismissed following an invasion of students from other 
schools, in this case from South Shore and Hirsch. 


At Cregier and Crane there was considerable confusion 
after the conclusion of memorial assemblies and students 
refused to return to classes or to follow their proper 
school routines. Violence broke out in the buildings, win- 
dows were smashed and fire alarms rang out. Some chil- 
dren became hysterical and ran for the exits; school was 
dismissed at both locations. At Crane, extensive prop- 
erty damage had been inflicted before school personnel 
and police were able to clear the building. 


Following school walk-outs or dismissals, students went 
in various directions, some in groups and some individually. 
It must be assumed that many went home. Others went 
first to neighboring elementary schools to pick up younger 
brothers and sisters. As pointed out earlier, some formed 
in groups and moved towards other schools in the area 
for the purpose of promoting student dismissals. A few 
groups found that their target school had already been 
dismissed by the time they arrived, as when the Farragut 
and Harrison students arrived at Marshall. Some groups 
were able to obtain dismissals without serious encounter, 
while others found it necessary to enter the school and 
raise a commotion from within, as, for example, at Waller, 
Harrison and Chicago Vocational. Other groups met re- 
sistance and were unsuccessful in disturbing the school. A 
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Parker group which was turned away from Englewood 
High School serves аз an illustration. A group of Marshall 
students moved towards Austin High School and a violent 
confrontation between Negro students and white students 
required police intervention. 


Large throngs of students gathered around the scenes 
of disorderly incidents which erupted in the vicinity of 
many of the troubled schools. Near Crane, several hun- 
dred students pulled pop bottles from a soft drink truck 
and hurled them at passing cars and busses. There were 
personal injuries. Across from Cooley, youngsters blocked 
and stoned white motorists, sometimes pulling them from 
their cars and beating them. Similar occurrences were re- 
ported around Marshall, Cregier and other vacated ghetto 
high schools. 


Many students moved directly towards or were attracted 
to market centers near their homes. School-aged young- 
sters were among the first to begin breaking into stores 
and looting in the shopping areas along North Avenue, 
Madison Street, 87th Street, and at 63rd and Halsted. 
When spectators realized that the police were not arrest- 
ing or restraining the participants, many joined in. 

There is considerable evidence which supports a conclu- 
sion that vandalism and looting were motivated in part by 
a desire to retaliate against sharp business practices of 
white merchants. The burning of stores was reported by 
some youths as a way to hurt the white owners and to as- 
sure that they would not be back. It was found that in 
areas where the youth is dominated by powerful neighbor- 
hood gangs or where a great portion of the youngsters 
are themselves affiliated in well-disciplined organizations, 
and the leadership of these gangs and organizations com- 
mitted their groups to maintaining social peace, there 
were few incidents of serious civil disorder. Youngsters 
from these areas explained that they feared retaliation 
by the neighborhood gang associates or that they simply 
wanted to honor the directions of strong leaders. 
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After April 5 


Over the weekend, attacks of vandalism continued at 
many schools, but property damage was not severe. On 
Monday, attendance was extremely low and the buildings 
were generally quiet, although there were a few assaults 
on teachers and false fire alarms were reported. On Tues- 
day, the schools were closed in connection with the national 
memorial services for Dr. King. Tuesday evening, the 
principal’s office at Crane High School suffered consider- 
able heat and smoke damage as the result of a fire-bombing. 
By Wednesday, most schools had returned to normal. 


Many teachers in troubled schools were reluctant to 
return to school on Monday and complained about the lack 
of adequate personal security. Since April 5, teachers in 
general have become considerably more frightened of, and 
as a consequence more permissive towards, students than 
they were prior to April 5. Correspondingly, students 
have become more disrespectful and belligerent towards 
teachers and school authorities, manifesting an attitude 
that they now have greater liberty to do as they wish. 
Student threats directed towards teachers have increased. 


The April disorders have precipitated other noticeable 
changes in the schools, Membership in Afro-American 
Clubs has increased, their demands have become more fre- 
quent and their philosophy more vocal. The division in 
thought between black and white students has grown; more 
black youngsters are adopting an outlook which envisions 
the polarization of races, rather than integration. There 
is a growing hostility by young blacks towards whites. As 
to the younger ones, this feeling is frequently induced by 
older children and young adults. 


Irresponsible advocates are encouraging the black youth 
of this city to join in a wholesale rejection of our national 
traditions, our public institutions, our common goals and 
ways of life. Advocates of black racism encourage politi- 
cal rebellion in the place of political participation, vio- 
lence in the stead of non-violence, and conflict rather than 
cooperation. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 


The decision to attempt to conduct school in the black 
communities on Friday was an understandable one. Yet, 
following the assassination of Martin Luther King, a dan- 
gerous level of tension was apparent throughout the en- 
tire Negro community. Detectable emotions were at the 
breaking point. Under such circumstances, it was unwise 
to open the schools and provide a natural rallying point 
for thousands of tense, emotionally-charged youngsters, 
although in other types of riot situations a decision to 
keep schools open might be wise. Having recognized 
that disorders were imminent, it should have been an- 
nounced on Thursday evening that at least the schools 
with significant black populations would be closed, and 
parents should have been urged to keep their children off 
the streets. It is obvious that the city’s experience on 
April 5, 6 and 7, might have been very different had schools 
been closed, at least in the black communities, on April 5. 
On the other hand, had the administrators and faculty 
of all the black high schools established the rapport with 
students which some black schools had, school operations 
probably would have been successful on Friday, April 5, 
rather than the convenient vehicle for gathering students 
together for violence. If all schools had the stability of 
these few, the schools could contribute to community peace. 
This certainly is a desirable goal. 


In a large number of troubled schools, however, ап ог- 
ganized effort by a handful of youths can be identified as 
the immediate precipitating spark which set off the walk- 
outs. With regard to these triggering incidents, although 
there was serious property damage, teacher threats, and 
arson in several schools, these disorderly activities seemed 
to have been rather a means to secure a school dismissal 
than an end in themselves. The activists often carried out 
their actions in areas of the school building where there 
was no adult supervision or when such individuals were 
hidden in larger groups or in schools other than their own. 
The participants in these disruptive incidents were quite 
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frequently described as older teenagers and young adults. 
Youngsters who enjoyed little identification with the school 
or with school activities, drop-outs and recent graduates 
were often identified as being among the participants. 


Participants revealed diverse motives for their conduct. 
Some felt that by stimulating a mass walk-out they would 
be honoring Dr. King; others were looking forward to an 
opportunity for looting which would be made possible 
by the confusion resulting from school dismissals. Delin- 
quents found satisfaction in flouting authority and stirring 
others to do the same; black power advocates saw an op- 
portunity to strengthen support for their movement. 


Encouraged by initial disturbances in the schools, ex- 
cited by rumors of trouble, frightened by reports and recol- 
lections of school violence in the past, and responding to 
repeated false fire alarms, droves of students poured out 
of the schools and refused to return to classes. 


Because of the foregoing conditions which existed on 
April 5, it was impossible for the great majority of Chi- 
cago’s troubled high schools to hold their students. With 
confusion in the corridors, with fire alarm stations at every 
corner, without adequate security guards at the entrances 
and without a system for efficient inter-communications, 
no school could be expected to maintain discipline, repel 
outsiders, or influence students in the confusion which 
existed. 


Following the school walk-outs, youths who had congre- 
gated in the streets at scenes of disorder became caught 
up in a spirit of joining in, they experienced a ‘‘Why 
not me, too’’ impulse. When it soon became apparent 
that the police were not going to take strict preventive 
action with manpower adequate to the task, youngsters 
saw an opportunity for assaulting white persons and white- 
owned property and for taking what they wanted from the 
open stores. 


Youths in the riot areas, especially the west side, have 
little pride on the whole in their homes and community ; 
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participants in violence, they felt that they had little to 
lose by destroying it all. 


Many of the high schools have 60 or more fire alarm 
stations conveniently located in all sectors of the build- 
ing, often left unattended during the day, and available 
to anyone desiring to evacuate the school. Abuse of these 
fire alarms is a frequent occurrence during normal school 
periods and contributed significantly to the cause of school 
walk-outs on April 5. 


The fire department and the board of education must 
jointly undertake a complete reappraisal of every aspect 
of school fire alarm installation, protection, operation and 
response. 


The Committee’s staff has interviewed a large number 
of students and teachers in the course of its investigation. 
The results of these interviews lead the Committee to the 
conclusion that our public schools system, with a few nota- 
ble exceptions, is failing in the ghettos. The Committee 
does not have the expertise to evaluate in detail the edu- 
cational programs which exist in those schools but the 
evidence it has accumulated leads the Committee to warn 
the Chicago Board of Education and the people of Chi- 
cago that there is serious and justifiable dissatisfaction 
in the ghettos with the kind of education that young black 
people are receiving. 


It is incumbent upon the school system to recognize that 
youngsters living in the city’s ghettos have unique needs 
which require very special educational preferences. The 
school must often be prepared to fill a family and social 
function for severely deprived children. Many of these 
children come from fatherless or broken homes, and lack 
parental direction. They frequently support themselves 
by long hours spent at after-school jobs, have never had 
adequate medical or dental care, are poorly fed and clothed, 
live in congested and filthy dwellings, or suffer serious 
personality distortions because of gross parental neglect. 
As a result of all these factors they are educationally de- 
prived. Most, of course, will never go on to college. These 
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students need highly qualified teachers and an educational 
system better suited to their needs than they are now re- 
ceiving and better facilities to replace outdated facilities. 

The Committee recognizes the financial difficulties which 
confront the board of education. Additional funds must 
be provided and the board must redouble its efforts to 
ensure that the schools in ghetto neighborhoods have the 
kind of administrators, courses, teachers and equipment 
which are needed. Programs such as those designed to 
encourage confidence by Negroes in our political system 
and the teaching of Afro-American history and Negro herit- 
age should be continued and expanded. 


The Committee could say that improvement of schools 
and educational programs in the ghetto is necessary to 
prevent student participation in future riot situations; the 
Committee prefers to say—as it believes—that this is quite 
simply a matter of justice and adherence to the universal 
belief in our society that all of our children are entitled 
to the best education we can provide. 
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IV. THE POLICE AND MILITARY 


Thursday, April 4 


As soon as the Chicago Police Department received the 
news of the death of Dr. Martin Luther King, it began 
to react and respond. By 7:45 P.M., that evening, com- 
mand personnel met to initiate preventive ‘‘incident con- 
trol' measures. The ‘‘incident control" measures were 
designed іо deploy sufficient manpower to control inci- 
dents that might occur and to prevent their escalation. 
By 8:30 P.M., ten such incident control teams were formed 
to augment the task force and the district tactical units. 


The police department then placed in operation the 
‘Departmental Mobilization Guide’’ which sets forth the 
policies, plans and authority to mobilize the resources of 
the police department in the event of a civil disturbance. 
By 9:20 P. M., more than 300 officers of the task force 
had been assigned to the tension areas. All days off for 
the entire police department were cancelled. By 11:00 P.M., 
Brigadier General Richard T. Dunn of the Illinois Na- 
tional Guard was contacted and the suggestion was made 
that the Illinois National Guard be placed on precaution- 
ary alert. 


Within four hours after the death of Dr. Martin Luther 


King, the police department had executed its mobilization 
and alert plans. 


Friday, April 5 


On April 5, until 8:00 A.M., the plans and techniques 
were successful in meeting all incidents that arose and no 
unusual conditions developed. By 8:00 A.M., the police 
department had mobilized more than 4,000 police officers 
and by 4:00 P.M., had mobilized almost 6,000 police officers. 

The plan to prevent a riot was to avoid an incident from 
occurring that would lead to mass disorder. If the inci- 
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dent occurred it was to be controlled by prompt police 
action and by the overwhelming use of police strength to 
prevent crowd buildups. These procedures were designed 
to prevent the escalation of ‘‘incidents’’ into a riot. 


The police department was aware that if it overreacted 
to incidents by the use of too much manpower or force it 
might escalate an expression of grief over the death of 
Dr. Martin Luther King into a riot. Therefore, the police 
carefully avoided aggressive acts and any incidents which 
might spark a riot such as the so-called '*blind pig” raid 
in Detroit, the traffic arrest in Newark or the ‘‘pregnant 
woman’’ arrest in Los Angeles. 


During the evening of April 4 and the morning of April 
5 the Intelligence Division evaluated all of its information 
concerning tension areas and the problems reported to it 
by its Human Relations Section, the Gang Intelligence 
Unit, the District Commanders and the officers in the field. 


Shortly after 10:00 A.M., on April 5, the command per- 
sonnel were able to discern the enormity of the tensions 
and the resulting problems that confronted the city. Police 
units were reporting that over large areas of the south and 
west sides students were leaving school and forming groups 
of marchers and that there were incidents of window 
breaking, rock throwing and hostility to citizens. Police 
officers were assigned to control these incidents. By 11:00 
A.M., the police department had contacted Brigadier Gen- 
eral Dunn of the Illinois National Guard and advised him 
of the growing seriousness of the incidents and tensions, 
indicating, however, that the police were still able to con- 
trol the situation. 


From 11:00 A.M., to 2:00 P.M., there were many inci- 
dents of window breaking and some incidents of looting. 
Marches by high school students were occurring simul- 
taneously in various parts of the city. One large group of 
high school students marched into the Loop and splintered 
into smaller groups. Thereafter there was some window 
breaking and molesting of pedestrians. Other student 
groups were marching on the south side and disorders were 
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reported on the west side. The district commander in 
Austin fired two shots in the air in order to disperse high 
school students marching toward Austin High School. 


By 2:00 P.M., Mayor Daley and the command officers of 
the police department concluded that the breadth and scope 
of the reported disorders and their escalation required 
assistance and manpower outside the police department. A 
formal request for the assistance of the Guard was made 
by Mayor Daley. By 2:30 P.M., the district commanders 
were instructed to order the closing of liquor establish- 
ments in the disorder areas. At 2:45 P.M., mobilization of 
the National Guard began. 


In addition to the increased patrol force in the area, on 
Friday evening more than 300 task force officers and 53 
tactical teams composed of 623 police officers were also 
sent to the riot area. By midnight Friday two battalions 
of the Illinois National Guard were on the streets of the 
west side. 


Saturday, April 6 


The disorders lessened until the next morning when the 
window smashing, looting and burning resumed. By 8:00 
A.M., on April 6, there were more than 4,000 police officers 
plus the National Guard on the streets to deal with the 
rioters. The looting and burning nevertheless continued, 
and at 4:00 P.M., the police department asked Mayor Daley 
to call for further assistance from the National Guard and 
assistance from the United States Army. 


In the disorder areas the police were confronted with 
the problems of (a) shopkeepers who closed their stores 
and left the area, (b) shopkeepers who feared that they 
would be looted and so were selling unwrapped merchan- 
dise at cost with no receipts, (е) adults returning from 
work with their weekly paychecks to purchase merchan- 
dise, (d) school children roaming in bands, (e) industrial 
and commercial companies in the riot area releasing their 
employees earlier than usual to have them leave the riot 
area, (f) congestion on the streets so severe that bus and 
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other ordinary traffic was halted in large areas and fire 
department vehicles were frustrated in their movements, 
(g) high tensions and, to an extent, general mass hysteria, 
(h) a carnival atmosphere generated by large numbers of 
young people who milled about streets looking for excite- 
ment, and (i) window breaking and the opportunity to loot. 


The riot was focused and directed at the seizing of 
property and the destruction of buildings. The rioters did 
not generally direct attacks of personal violence against 
the merchants in the area although bands of young people 
set up road blocks at several points on the west side in 
order to molest whites. The rioters did not attempt any 
major acts of violence against persons outside the riot area. 


The police function was to maintain law and order and 
to apprehend the persons who violated the law. The police 
department’s highest priority was to protect life. To do so 
it escorted people out of the riot area, rerouted traffic and 
used its manpower to control the crowds and to apprehend 
violators of the law. 


During the course of the riot nine persons died, one the 
victim of a fire, another with a severed artery believed to 
have been caused by a plate glass window falling on him, 
another shot by a police officer who returned the fire of the 
victim, and six victims who died from bullet wounds, the 
source of which was never determined. 


Four of the blacks who died during the evening of April 
5, died under especially disturbing circumstances. All four 
were shot within a space of three and one-half hours dur- 
ing the evening. All four were shot within an area of two 
square blocks on Madison Street between Karlov and 
Kildare (4100-4300 west). Two were shot from the street 
at 7:30 and 7:35 P.M., by rifle fire aimed into two stores 
at 4135 and 4113 West Madison Street crowded with 
looters. Two were shot in an alley parallel to and between 
West Madison and West Monroe Streets. None was resist- 
ing arrest according to the Committee’s reasonably de- 
tailed and reliable information. Allegedly two police cars 
containing two to four white policemen in each car who 
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were armed with rifles were in the two block area at this 
time and were seen shooting on the level into stores in 
these two blocks and shooting on the level in the alley in 
question. These squad cars were not under the command 
of the Fillmore Police District Commander. This entire 
situation has been called to the attention of State’s Attor- 
ney Stamos and Police Superintendent Conlisk for inves- 
tigation. 

During the course of the riot the police arrested 3,120 
persons, of whom 2,411 were male adults, 163 were female 
adults and 546 were juveniles.- There were 908 arrests for 
burglary, 19 for arson, 16 for aggravated battery, 8 for 
aggravated assault, 11 for robbery, 173 for theft, 58 for 
unlawful use of weapon, 38 for criminal damage, 4 for 
reckless conduct, 887 for curfew violations, 979 for dis- 
orderly conduct and 19 for other crimes. 


During the course of the riot the police recovered more 
than $80,000 worth of merchandise. Approximately $14,000 
worth of merchandise was identified and returned to the 
owners and approximately $66,000 still remains in the 
police vaults. When the police could not readily identify 
the owner they would take the recaptured item and place 
it in their squad car or in a squadrol and transport it to 
the police station to be inventoried. 


During the course of the riot ninety policemen were in- 
jured. These injuries included lacerations, sprained hands, 
twisted knees, head injuries, bruised shoulders and legs, 
torn muscles, sprained ligaments, shoulder separation, 
fractures, burns, and two police officers were shot. Both 
officers were shot by snipers, one in the elbow and the 
other in the calf of his leg. 


During the course of the riot 48 persons were wounded 
by gunfire. Twenty of the persons were wounded by stray 
shots, the source of the shots being undetermined. One 
person was wounded by shots which he claims were fired 
by the National Guard. One person was shot by a police 
officer who was struck in the helmet by a shotgun pellet 
and returned the fire, wounding his assailant. Twenty-six 
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persons were wounded by persons in the riot area; eight 
of these persons were arrested and are being prosecuted 
but the others who inflicted wounds have not been ap- 
prehended. 


In the course of the Committee’s investigation, Superin- 
tendent Conlisk, Command Personnel and District Com- 
manders were personally interviewed, and 476 officers, 
consisting of commanders, captains, lieutenants, sergeants, 
detectives and patrolmen, all of whom had riot duty, were 
asked to complete a written questionnaire. The question- 
naire was not signed by the officer and was designed to 
obtain his evaluation of conditions that confronted him 
during the riot, his response, by the use of force, to certain 
situations and his suggestions for the prevention of riots. 


One of the areas of concern of the Committee was 
whether the police by more aggressive action in the use of 
deadly force could have prevented much of the destruction 
and looting and could have apprehended more offenders. 
We comment on this point in the concluding portion of this 
section of our Report. 


All police personnel, on reporting for duty on April 5, 
were instructed to take aggressive action against all 
offenders. Beginning in the morning of April 6, a directive 
was broadcast about every hour, as follows: 


‘t Supervisors will insure that their personnel take 
aggressive action against all law breakers.’’ 


The police department's poliey on the use of deadly force 
is set forth in General Order 67-14. This General Order 
was issued by Supt. O. W. Wilson on May 16, 1967, and 
has been in effect since that date. 
That order is as follows: 
I. Роврове 


This order establishes guidelines in accordance 
with the law and Department policy for the use 
of force likely to cause death or great bodily harm. 


IL Tus Law 


A. Force likely to cause death or great bodily 
barm includes: 
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1. the firing of a firearm in the direction of 
a person even though no intent to kill or 
inflict great bodily harm exists, or 


2. the firing of a firearm at a vehicle in which 
a person is riding. 


B. A peace officer may use force likely to cause 
death or great bodily harm in making an ar- 
rest or preventing the escape of a person in 
custody only when: 


1. he reasonably believes that such force is 
necessary to prevent death or great bodily 


harm to himself or another person; 

2. the subject has committed or attempted a 
forcible felony and the officer reasonably 
believes that such force is necessary in 
order to effect the arrest or prevent the 
escape ; 

3. the subject is attempting to escape by use 
of a deadly weapon and the officer rea- 
sonably believes that such force is neces- 
sary in order to effect the arrest or pre- 
vent the escape; or 


4. the subject indicates that he will endanger 
human life or inflict great bodily harm 
unless he is taken into custody without 
delay and the officer reasonably believes 
that such force is necessary to effect the 
arrest or prevent the escape. 


C. Chapter 38, § 2-8 of the Illinois Revised Stat- 
utes provides: 


‘Forcible felony means treason, murder, 
voluntary manslaughter, rape, robbery, 
burglary, arson, kidnapping, aggravated 
battery, and any other felony which in- 
volves the use or threat of physical force 
or violence against any individual.’’ 


III. DEPARTMENT Poiicy 


A. Force likely to cause death or great bodily 
harm will not be used in instances where there 
is likelihood of serious injury being inflicted 
upon persons other than the person against 
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whom the officer is authorized by law to use 
such force. 


The use of firearms will not be resorted to in 
instances where the consequences of such use 
would be likely to outweigh the police pur- 
pose served by such use. However, the im- 
mediate safeguarding of the life of the officer 
or a third party shall outweigh all other con- 
siderations, 


The following practices are specifically for- 
bidden : 


1. Firing into crowds. 


2. Firing over the heads of crowds except on 
specific order of a member above the rank 
of captain. 


3. Firing at a fleeing car except one in which 
a person who has attempted or committed 
a forcible felony is riding. 


4. Firing warning shots in the case of indi- 
viduals where the use of deadly force is 
not permitted. (Even when deadly force 
is permitted, warning shots will not be 
fired when they are likely to injure per- 
sons other than those against whom deadly 
force is authorized.) 


5. Firing into buildings or through doors 


when the person fired at is not clearly 
visible. 


All poliee officers had received in May of 1967, a copy 
of General Order 67-14. All police officers had received a 
three page training bulletin on January 8, 1968, indicating 
the policy of the police department in the use of non-deadly 
force and deadly force in making arrests. This training 
bulletin was discussed for one week from January 8, 1968, 
to January 15, 1968, at police roll calls for 15 minutes to 
one-half hour on each day. 


The Committee's written questionnaire to the police 
sought to determine the response of riot duty officers to 
the use of deadly force under riot conditions. 
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The police officers’ responses indicated with some excep- 
tions a sound understanding of their role as law enforce- 
ment officers in the use of deadly force under the laws of 
the State of Illinois as implemented by General Order 
67-14. The confused circumstances of civil disorder make 
it especially difficult for police to follow carefully and ac- 
eurately General Order 67-14. That the police were able, 
with a few deplorable exceptions, to do so deserves the 
highest commendation and approval of all Chicagoans. 


The Riot Committee finds and recommends that: 


1. The police department had well thought out and well 
prepared mobilization plans in the event of a civil dis- 
turbanee. 


2. Тһе police department had established, prior to April, 
satisfactory liason and communication with the Illinois 
Army National Guard and the United States Army to 
issure their mutual cooperation and assistance in the event 
3f a riot. 


8. The mobilization plans of the police department were 
executed with dispatch and in a competent, professional 
manner. 


4. The response of the police department to the dis- 
orders was generally competent and professional With 
at least one regrettable exception described above, police 
department personnel used judgment and restraint under 
trying conditions. 

5. The police department's equipment and available 
manpower proved to be inadequate to meet the sudden 
widespread civil disorders on the west side by late morning 
on April 5 and became even more clearly inadequate to 
meet conditions as the day progressed. These shortages, 
however, indicated principally the need for the National 
Guard's assistance. 

6. Destruetion of property and loss of life were exces- 
sive. A eall of the National Guard at the earliest practi- 
eable time and a quick response by the Guard will greatly 
reduce the destruction of property and any riot-related 
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deaths. The police should not hesitate to recognize that 
violence has gone beyond, or is likely to go beyond, their 
own capacity of control, and should urge the calling of the 
Guard at the moment of such recognition. 


7. The present plans of the police department for an- 
other city wide radio frequency and for seven more radio 
frequencies are sound and should be implemented. 


8. While the police department’s telephone communica- 
tions were generally adequate to handle the riot, the pres- 
ent plans to add a number of additional trunk lines to the 
administrative telephone number of the department are 
sound and should be implemented. 


9. The number of vans and squadrols that the police 
department had to transport arrested persons from the riot 
area was inadequate. The proposed plans of the depart- 
ment to meet this problem are sound and should be im- 
plemented. 


10. The canine units of the department were wisely not 
used for crowd contro] on April 5. The canine units were 
used on April 6 and 7 at various locations in the city for 
security patrol. They should be used with great discretion 
and regard for their irritating as well as their pacifying 
effect on various Chicago neighborhoods. 


11. There were 17 complaints that police officers used 
excessive force during the disorders. These were investi- 
gated by the police department and 14 were found to be 
without any basis for complaint, 2 were not sustained and 
1 is presently being investigated. With the one glaring 
exception previously noted, this Committee commends the 
police department for its high standard of performance in 
avoiding the use of excessive force in making more than 
3,000 arrests under trying conditions. 


12. Specifie allegations were made to the Committee 
that police participated in the looting and many individuals 
have made general allegations to the Committee of police 
looting. The Committee has sought to investigate these 
allegations but has not received the cooperation promised 
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it by its informants necessary to a successful investigation. 
The Committee has concluded that in general these allega- 
tions are without foundation. The Committee believes, 
however, that a very few cases of looting by police may 
have occurred. The Committee urges that the department 
review its procedures for maintaining police integrity in 
this regard and, equally important, in preventing any ques- 
tion from arising in the public mind due to appearances as 
to the complete integrity of the police in handling looted 
goods. 


13. The Committee notes the relatively few arrests 
which were made in the riot areas prior to the late after- 
noon of April 5 and points out that this fact, coupled with 
the substantial number of arrests made late on April 5 and 
during the day of April 6, tends to confirm other indica- 
tions that many of those who were leaders in the develop- 
ment of the riots and in the vandalism, looting and arson 
during the day of April 5 probably escaped arrest while 
those who joined later in illegal conduct were more often 
among those who were arrested. There may also have 
been a tendency on the part of the police to make arrests. 
later on April 5 and particularly on April 6 in a less dis- 
criminating and more sweeping way than is desirable so 
that a number of persons who were on the streets on legiti- 
mate business, including efforts to discipline others includ- 
ing children, were incarcerated along with actual violators 
of the law. The Committee urges the police department 
to review its procedures and practices in the light of these 
circumstances, 


14. The Committee urges the police department to 
determine whether significant errors in command judgment 
were made in stationing more police manpower in the Loop 
than was necessary during the day of April 5 while less 
was put into the west side. A much greater concentration 
of police manpower on the west side during the morning of 
April 5 after the disorders began might well have reduced 
or even eliminated the ‘‘snow-balling”’ effect of the morn- 
ing marches and destruction. 
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15. The Committee received repeated testimony and 
statements alleging widespread and continuous acts of 
harassment of black citizens by police officers within the 
last year.* The Committee sought to determine the accu- 
racy of these allegations. Due in part to the failure of the 
Committee’s informants to provide the Committee with 
information necessary to the determination of the validity 
of these allegations, the Committee was unable to do so. 
The Committee urges that police department efforts to 
further improve the quality of the conduct of its personnel 
and to ensure the equality of that conduct regardless of 
the color of the skin of the citizen with whom the police 
are dealing be redoubled. 


16. The Committee recommends that Superintendent 
Conlisk invite qualified civilian experts to join him and 
the members of his command in a detailed examination of 
the wisdom of establishing an auxiliary force for use in 
collaboration with the regular personnel of the depart- 
ment during periods of time such as weekends, when police 
manpower levels may be lower than desirable, and during 
periods when tensions in one or more areas of the city may 
be higher than usual.** Such a force might drive police 


*The Committee notes the establishment of an office to review 
citizen complaints as recommended by the Mulroy Report. This 
office is newly established, has great potential and should be more 
widely publicized. 


** During its supplemental session last month the Illinois General 
Assembly enacted legislation authorizing certain municipalities, 
including the City of Chicago, to appoint auxiliary policemen ‘‘in 
time of riot or disaster". (This legislation was proposed and 
enacted in the light of an Illinois Appellate Court decision in 
October, 1967, which was generally interpreted as holding that 
Illinois cities of more than 5,000 population were not authorized 
under the Illinois Municipal Code to organize auxiliary police 
forces.) The new law appears to permit the Mayor to appoint 
auxiliary policemen in time of emergency including civil disorders. 
The law requires that auxiliary policemen wear distinctive uni- 
forms, have proper training, be fingerprinted and pass background 
investigations. They may carry a gun only when on duty and in 
uniform. Such review as the Committee’s staff has been able to 
give this new legislation indicates that it may not fully authorize 
the type of auxiliary assistance to the police department which the 
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vehicles, direct traffic, keep and maintain certain police 
records, and perform other similar police functions. Such 
a force might serve in some or all of these capacities in 
peaceful police districts while police ordinarily assigned 
there are reassigned to other districts experiencing dis- 
order. The auxiliary force would serve in uniform. Its 
membership would be carefully selected and trained by the 
department and should be under the control and supervi- 
sion of the department in every respect. Its members 
would probably receive compensation for their services but 
might not. Its membership should include citizens from all 
parts of the city including the ghettos. Membership in such 
a force might facilitate the development of materially in- 
creased civic and neighborhood pride and might contribute 
to an important increase in the mutual understanding of 
regular members of the police force and private citizens 
throughout the city of each other’s problems and points 
of view. 


17. Police department civil disorder procedures and 
policies, including those related to the use of the Illinois 
Army National Guard and federal troops, should be re- 
viewed to be certain that they satisfy the fundamental 
proposition that responses to civil disorders must be with 
overwhelming manpower and not with firepower except in 


Committee reeommends for eonsideration. After development of a 
detailed plan for an auxiliary force as recommended by this Com- 
mittee, the City of Chicago may find it necessary to seek further 
enabling legislation from the Illinois General Assembly. 

The federal crime bill enacted this year includes a provision for 
Community Service Officers to assist in local law enforcement. 
(This provision was based on recommendations of the President’s 
Crime Commission and of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders.) According to a legislative sponsor, these ‘‘offi- 
cers are to be recruited from the youth of urban poverty areas to 
serve as police assistants." The legislative sponsors contemplate 
that such officers ‘сап provide vital communication between the 
police and the inner city residents they serve." As residents of 
the ghetto, ‘‘the Community Service Officers will have a measure 
of understanding of ghetto problems that could never be acquired 
by an outsider." This Committee recommends that the Chicago 
Police Department study the wisdom of taking full advantage of 
the provisions of this legislation. 
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rare circumstances. The police manpower on the west side 
on April 5 was inadequate; the disorders there were only 
gradually brought under control after the augmented num- 
bers of policemen reached that area late in the afternoon 
and early in the evening and after the National Guard 
reached the streets between 11:00 P.M. and midnight. 


18. The police department and other city leaders should 
be commended for their care in considering carefully the 
decision to call for the mobilization of the National Guard. 
Such a call should not be issued lightly and it was not on 
April 5, At the same time, police and other city officials, 
and the general citizenry as well, should recognize that a 
properly trained and equipped police force is not and 
should not be able to handle conditions of civil disorder 
without assistance; if the contrary were true, the police 
force would be over-equipped and over-staffed. Police are 
and should be trained and equipped to deal with individual 
problems of law enforcement, while riot control troops are 
and should be trained to deal with the problems of mass 
disorder. It follows that when mass disorders develop, 
properly trained troops should be called without hesitation 
so that they may be of assistance before the disorders are 
permitted to develop fully. 


19. The National Guard units were on the streets of the 
west side in significant numbers before midnight on April 
5, between eight and nine hours after the order for their 
mobilization was issued. The Committee urges National 
Guard officials and commanders at every level to review 
their procedures in order to determine the steps which 
should be taken in the future to reduce this time span by at 
least one-half. Particular steps should be taken to assure 
that the commanding officers of the Guard are never out of 
communication with the police and other city authorities. 
Revised procedures may include more elaborate precau- 
tionary ‘‘alerts’’ than were undertaken during the morning 
of April 5. 


20. The chemical agents of the MACE type do not 
appear to be effective in subduing or controlling large 
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groups; such chemical agents are apparently most effective 
in subduing an individual or a very small group at close 
range. On the other hand, tear gas can be used with effec- 
tiveness on large groups engaged in disorderly conduct, as 
was demonstrated during the course of the recent civil 
disorders in Washington, D.C. Further, the use of tear 
gas is relatively well understood by police personnel, and 
it is well established that tear gas does no permanent harm 
to those against whom it is used. The Committee urges 
that there be further intensive study of the whole area of 
the use of chemicals for riot control in the hope that an 
effective agent, producing no permanent or serious in- 
juries, can be found. 


21. The Committee recommends that the police depart- 
ment leadership establish now, as a matter of policy, that 
in any future civil disorders its personnel will seek to avoid 
making mass arrests. Such arrests tend to severely over- 
load processing machinery and detention facilities and, as 
a result, either produce just court procedures only after 
serious delays, or produce unacceptable mass court pro- 
cedures. Mass arrests tend to involve numbers of police in 
the handling of arrestees thereby deflecting them from 
more constructive tasks. Instead, the police should concen- 
trate on so-called ‘‘symbolic arrests" (while marshaling 
and applying overwhelming manpower), that is, arrests of 
persons in clear violation of law who are in leadership 
positions and who are arrested under circumstances which 
may have a sobering or subduing effect on numbers of 
other persons in the same area. Such a policy may also 
prove to be useful in permitting police and supplementary 
forces to concentrate on focusing overwhelming manpower 
on disorders during their earliest stages of development. 


22. Police stations should be open 24 hours a day to 
local residents. In addition, the Committee recommends 
that the police department study the feasibility of develop- 
ing some means or mechanism that will permit communi- 
cations between the community and the police, especially 
in the areas of greatest poverty, to the same extent that 
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citizens were able to communicate with policemen on the 
beat. These steps should be considered and taken in sup- 
port of the department’s efforts to listen to, consult with 
and respond immediately to the needs and problems of 
individual citizens in their immediate neighborhoods. It is 
undeniable that ghetto residents want and deserve good 
police protection. 


23. The dilemma of the policeman in the urban ghetto 
must be understood. He sees himself as an outsider in the 
ghetto, surrounded by an indifferent and hostile popula- 
tion. He has difficulty reconciling this indifference and 
hostility with the obvious need of law-abiding ghetto resi- 
dents for good police protection. Many Negroes, on the 
other hand, mistrust policemen and see them as representa- 
tives of a force designed to keep the black man in his 
place.* 


What is to be done to resolve this dilemma? There are 
as yet no clear-cut answers. It is essential, however, that 
careful steps be taken without delay. 


Our police department must continue its leadership 
among large-city police departments in seeking increased 
professionalism in its operation and in its understanding of 
the modern urban society with which it must deal and 
which it must serve. This professionalism must now extend 
beyond technical efficiency, scrupulous honesty and integ- 
rity. The police must increasingly understand the degrada- 
tions and frustrations which the very poor, black and white, 
feel and why these feelings contribute to ‘“‘high crime rate’’ 
areas. To implement this new dimension to police profes- 
sionalism, we urge the continuation and full support of a 
centralized Police-Community Relations Unit within the 
police department. 


There is presently within the police department a Police 
Community Workshop (recommended by the Mulroy Com- 
* Accordingly, when ‘‘stop and frisk’’ legislation becomes effec- 
tive for the City of Chieago, the police department leadership 


must insure the most thorough instruetion of policemen on the 
restrained use of this additional authority. 
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mittee Report) which could form the nucleus (with its 
name changed) for such a Unit. The Unit should continue 
to be headed by a police officer of high rank and of sensi- 
tivity. His authority should be such that he is able to make 
the Unit’s activities effective throughout the department 
against any resistance that may develop. General duty 
police should be rotated through the PCR unit so that its 
concepts are gradually spread through the entire force. 
This rotation must be accomplished with the greatest 
care; it must not occur so rapidly that the effectiveness 
of the unit is diluted nor so slowly as to fail in its edu- 
cational purpose. As the unit gains experience it must 
analyze itself and be analyzed by interested citizen groups 
to determine how its operations should be modified to make 
them more effective. 


In a further quest for increased professionalism, our 
police department should join with one or more of the edu- 
cational institutions in the Chicago area to review the cur- 
rently available police in-service training and educational 
programs. These programs should be broadened so that 
they are not limited to police personnel only. These pro- 
grams or police institutes should become programs in 
which (in addition to well-established courses of study) 
police, social workers and sociologists study police-com- 
munity problems together. 


24. The citizenry must be disarmed. The Cleveland 
incident of July 23-24, 1968, only serves to emphasize this 
point. All means of accomplishing this objective should be 
studied. These should include the promotion by the police 
department of an annual amnesty on guns, especially hand 
guns, voluntarily turned in to the police by the general 
publie. 

This Committee has not undertaken to review implemen- 
tation of the comprehensive findings and recommendations 
contained in the Report of the 1967 Citizens’ Committee 
to Study Police Community Relations. The Committee 
does urge the police department to continue even more ag- 
gressively its efforts to implement the recommendations 
contained in that Report. 
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V. THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Upon learning of the death of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., other city agencies began to alert staffs to the proba- 
bility that disorders might follow. Such an alert, how- 
ever, was not initiated by the fire department. Indeed, it 
was not until over an hour after the first fires were con- 
firmed on Friday afternoon that any steps, other than 
those that could be described as routine, were taken. When 
initiated, the emergency efforts, which consisted for the 
most part of having off-duty firemen report to duty at the 
nearest fire station, were severely affected by traffic con- 
gestion and the difficulty of reaching some personnel 
promptly. 


Friday, April 5 


The first major fire was reported to the department at 
3:46 P.M. at 2235 West Madison Street. Within minutes 
a series of other extra alarms and special alarms were 
sounded. Within a half hour, the Fire Alarm Office was 
swamped with simultaneous reports of fires on Madison 
Street from 2235 West to Kedzie Avenue (3200 West). Men 
and equipment rushed on to West Madison Street and, in- 
stead of returning to their stations after extinguishing 
a fire, were required simply to move on to fight the next 
one, often in the same block. On occasion the firemen would 
have to give up on one building and concentrate their 
efforts on attempting to prevent adjacent buildings from 
catching fire. 


Fires soon began to break out elsewhere on the west 
side in the area from Chicago Avenue on the north to 
Roosevelt Road on the south. Chief Fire Marshal Curtis 
Volkamer in charge of fire department operations called 
the water department and ordered water pressure to be 
increased. At 5:10 P.M. the commissioner ordered all 
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able, off-duty firemen (except those on furlough) to report 
to the nearest fire house; all days off were cancelled. 


At 5:20 P.M. Chief Volkamer put into operation the 
Mutual Aid Plan pursuant to which suburban fire depart- 
ments sent men and equipment to Chicago’s outlying fire 
stations, thereby permitting additional Chicago units to 
respond to the fires on the west side. Suburban units 
responded to 143 alarms within the city during the week- 
end (all outside of the disorder areas, of course). 


Major fires continued to start and spread until about 
11:00 P.M. More than 2,000 firemen and 100 pieces of 
equipment were in service on the west side alone by this 
time. Serious as the situation then was, the city was for- 
tunate indeed that Friday was not a windy day. Under 
such circumstances, department officials pointed out to 
the Committee, the damage to the city might have been 
far more serious. 


Saturday, April 6 


Fires abated (new ones were not started) in the early 
hours, yet at 4:00 A.M. over 100 pieces of equipment, in- 
cluding all snorkels, remained on the street. During the 
day new fires broke out in the Madison Street area and a 
few on the south side. The fire department was, however, 
able to handle as well as contain these fires. Some of the 
suburban units returned to their stations in the afternoon. 


Sunday, April 7 

At 11:15 A.M. the Commissioner declared that the fire 
emergency was over. Companies were ordered to return 
to their regular working schedules. At this point, a number 
of firemen had worked up to twenty-four consecutive hours 
without sleep. 


Direct Causes of the Fires 


There can be no doubt that almost all, if not all, of the 
fires in the riot area were attributable to arson. A clear 
pattern was discernible. Groups of Negroes, predomi- 
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nately young, numbering in the hundreds at times would 
proceed from block to block, first breaking windows of 
white-owned, consumers goods business establishments, then 
looting, and finally burning these same establishments. 
There is no evidence of a fire being set in a solely resi- 
dential building. Many of the buildings set afire, however, 
had apartments above the ground floor. Any fires in solely 
residential buildings were ‘‘communication’’ fires, that is, 
fires which spread from adjacent buildings. 


Some fires were started by throwing gasoline bombs 
(Molotov cocktails) through the front of the building. 
Other fires were apparently started with poured gasoline 
by arsonists who entered from the side or rear of buildings 
through alleys. 


The fire department attributes only two deaths to the 
fires and, considering the extent of the fire, surprisingly 
little rescue activity was required. Again, there appears 
to have been a discernible pattern; residents seemed to have 
been told in advance or sensed that their building was 
to be set on fire. Another peculiarity which was noted by 
firemen was that they rarely saw people taking possessions 
out of their residences which were on fire, nor were there 
any significant amounts of household belongings noted in 
ihe street. 


Special Problems of the Fire Department 


The basie problem of combating a large number of 
major fires was aggravated by the fact that the fire de- 
partment had to operate in the midst of extensive dis- 
orders. The traffic congestion in the city on Friday after- 
noon was such that firemen had diffieulty getting to any 
fire stations much less the ones to which they were assigned, 
in order to report for duty. It was for this reason that the 
Commissioner on Friday ordered off-duty firemen to re- 
port to the nearest station. 


In the areas of disorder, firemen were subjected to some 
harassment: automobiles were purposely driven across 
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hose lines, pulling the lines down the street; equipment 
was taken from fire engines; hydrants were turned on to 
reduce water pressures; bottles, bricks and rocks were 
thrown at equipment and firemen, to such an extent that 
in one case an engine could not reach a fire; a deputy fire 
marshal narrowly escaped being hit by an automobile driven 
directly at him; a lieutenant was threatened by a man 
with a knife (who ran away when police came to the lieu- 
tenant’s assistance) and a chief was threatened by a man 
with a knife (this assailant was subdued by police). On 
the whole, however, department personnel were able to 
go about their tasks and at times even received help from 
local residents in moving hoses and other equipment. 


One of the most disturbing problems facing the fire de- 
partment was posed by snipers, real and rumored. Per- 
haps the most serious incident occurred about 1.00 A.M. 
Saturday morning at Scott and Larrabee when firemen 
came under gunfire from the Cabrini-Green housing com- 
plex. The firemen were forced to leave the scene for a 
time until the police and the National Guard could elimi- 
nate the gunfire. The Cabrini project was the source of 
further sniping Saturday afternoon in connection with a 
fire at 560 West Scott. 


Firemen also came under sniper fire on Friday eve- 
ning while on a roof of a building on Madison, west of 
Pulaski. A man (not a fireman) was killed by this gun- 
fire. The fire house at 1044 North Orleans came under rifle 
fire Friday evening and again on Sunday afternoon. Sniper 
fire from a building on Locust Street on Friday afternoon 
prevented firemen from fighting a fire in a grocery store 
at 876 North Orleans. The firemen had to stay a block 
away and watch helplessly as the store burned. While 
fighting a fire at 2850 West Madison on Friday evening, 
firemen had to halt their efforts and take cover as a re- 
sult of sniper fire at that location. 


It is difficult to determine to what extent, if any, sniper 
fire was actually directed at firemen and in fact police 
and fire department officials have concluded, and the Com- 
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mittee’s investigation tends to support their conclusion, 
that instances of continued sniping were few indeed. It 
should be noted that one fireman was wounded in the leg 
early Saturday morning. The initial reaction of fire de- 
partment personnel was that they experienced a great deal 
of interference and harassments in their fire fighting efforts. 
Thereafter, in retrospect, Commissioner Quinn concluded 
that the harassment experienced by his department was not 
as severe as originally thought and he so testified before 
the Committee. The apparent danger to firemen, however, 
is not to be minimized. There was special concern at night, 
in areas without electricity, where the only light came from 
the flames against which firemen were silhouetted. These 
were circumstances requiring courage beyond that which 
should be required of firemen. There is no evidence of a 
single man panicking or in any way failing to do his duty. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. A Riot Alert Procedure 


The fire department is organized to respond to emer- 
gencies at all times. Any major fire is an emergency. How- 
ever, numerous major fires in a riot area would seem to 
require a response which differs from that required in 
an ‘‘ordinary’’ major fire, and not just in the number of 
men and the amount of equipment involved. 


A riot perhaps cannot be predicted; but certainly the 
riots and fires of April 5-7, could have been anticipated 
following the murder of Dr. King. The potential for un- 
rest in Chicago was known to the fire department the eve- 
ning of April 4, yet it was not until 5:10 P.M. on April 
5 over an hour after the first fires that the fire depart- 
ment took any steps which can be described as other than 
routine (cancellation of all days off and ordering of off- 
duty firemen to report to the nearest fire house). This 
order was generally communicated by commercial radio 
and television. Our investigation indicates that it was a 
matter of hours thereafter before most off-duty personnel 
reported. 
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An alert system which would permit rapid mobilization 
of men and equipment to respond to riot fires would ap- 
pear necessary. Such a system might include a plan to 
reach off-duty personnel at their homes through a pre- 
arranged chain of telephone calls, 


2. Greater Cooperation Between the Fire Department and 
the Police Department 


Greater security must be afforded the fire department 
in any future riot fires. Fighting a major fire is a risky 
enough business without having to worry about sniper 
fire, assaults, flying bricks or reduction of the water supply. 
While realizing the difficulties of the police during a riot, 
it is essential that to the extent possible fire areas be 
cleared of automobiles and crowds. Appropriate cordons 
covering entire sections of the city must be availaible. 
Many firemen complained to our investigators that police 
“never” entered an alley, leaving firemen unprotected 
when it was necessary to fight a fire from an alley, and 
allowing arsonists to enter buildings from the side and the 
rear. 


There is need for improved communication between the 
fire department and the police department. Consideration 
should be given to assigning officers of the highest rank 
from both departments to a joint committee to consider 
whether improved coordination between the police and fire 
departments during.civil disorders might materially in- 
crease fire department effectiveness. 


3. Conclusion 


The fire department is to be commended for the exist- 
ence and the efficient implementation of the Mutual Aid 
Plan whereby suburban units were able to relieve Chicago 
fire units so that the latter could be used on the west 
side. And the essential point remains that fire department 
personnel acquitted themselves with dedication, distinc- 
tion and courage under the most trying conditions. Chi- 
cago owes these men a large measure of gratitude. 
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VI. GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


There are several federal, state and local governmental 
agencies in Chicago concerned with problems of the Negro 
residents of the city. These agencies include the Commis- 
sion on Human Relations, the Commission on Youth Wel- 
fare and other Joint Youth Development Council member 
commissions, the Chicago Commission on Urban Opportu- 
nity and many others. In reviewing the disturbances which 
occurred in Chicago after Dr. King’s death, the Commit- 
tee explored the role these agencies played. 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


The Commission on Human Relations was founded by 
the city in 1947. Essentially, its duties involve the in- 
vestigation of discrimination in the use of public accom- 
modations and facilities, in the sale or rental of houses, 
and the maintenance of equality of opportunity for employ- 
ment and advancement in city government. It is also 
charged with seeking enforcement of and compliance with 
various other city ordinances relating fo racial discrim- 
ination. There are approximately 50 full-time professional 
staff members employed by this Commission. 


In the view of the Commission on Human Relations (in 
which the police department concurs), when a riot occurs, 
it is basically a police problem and the commission can do 
very little in the riot areas. In keeping with this view, 
by noon of the day following Dr. King’s death, almost 
every one of the commission’s staff had been told to stay 
out of the potential riot areas and to return to the com- 
mission’s Loop headquarters to assist with ‘‘Rumor Cen- 
tral” which was operated by the commission. 


Rumor Central, by the commission’s own definition, is 
a well-publicized telephone service that citizens can call 
during times of racial tension to report incidents and check 
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out rumors. It was first put into operation by the com- 
mission in July, 1967. More than 40,000 phone calls were 
received by the commission from Friday, April 5, through 
Thursday, April 11. 


Typical questions of callers concerned whether it was 
safe to drive a certain route, whether a particular build- 
ing was on fire, whether the curfew was still in force, or 
whether various community activities were still going 
ahead as planned. Employees of the commission were 
stationed in the police and fire department headquarters 
on Friday, and eventually, in the National Guard Armory. 
‘‘Hard’’ news concerning specific inquiries was obtained 
from these sources and from commission employees and 
contacts in the affected communities and passed on to com- 
mission employees answering the Rumor Central telephones. 


The questions of most callers could be answered imme- 
diately. If not, the information was obtained and re- 
layed to the caller. 


Rumor Central naturally provided little service to the 
residents of the riot areas. In the opinion of employees 
of the commission, most of those who telephoned Rumor 
Central were white, not Negro. 


Rumor Central was almost totally dependent upon the 
police and fire departments and then on the National 
Guard to obtain information concerning the riots on Fri- 
day. Commission employees who were in the riot areas 
during the actual riot were not there on official business, 
but rather were on their own to see what was happening. 
Only in isolated instances during Friday afternoon and 
evening did the commission have on-the-spot reporters, 
and these had to use public telephones to communicate with 
the Rumor Central office. On Chicago’s west side, a public 
telephone in working order is frequently difficult to locate. 
The commission has no radio equipped cars. On Saturday 
and Sunday, three commission employees did continually 
cruise the riot areas. Most of the commission’s employees 
returned to their normal jobs early in the week following 
Dr. King’s death. 
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At the same time, because there were only two tele- 
phone lines in service until late Saturday afternoon to 
handle the flood of calls, and only five lines in use until 
Monday, some people who called continually received a 
busy signal and became panic stricken. Rumor Central 
remained active until Thursday evening, April 11, when 
the number of calls dropped off appreciably. 


The Commission on Human Relations and its employees 
are to be complimented on having established Rumor Cen- 
tral, a project which is outside of the commission’s func- 
tions as defined by city ordinance. 


The commission should obviously review and improve 
its sources of and procedures for information and should 
make arrangements for an adequate number of telephone 
lines from the outset in the event of another emergency. 


THE COMMISSION ON YOUTH WELFARE 


The Commission on Youth Welfare was established by 
the city in 1958, and was charged with the duty of carry- 
ing out a comprehensive program of youth welfare in- 
volving all public and voluntary agencies engaged in pro- 
viding services or facilities to the youth of Chicago. The 
commission aids in the formation of local community 
groups in such neighborhoods as it deems desirable. The 
commission has two divisions. One is concerned with or- 
ganizing and working with community groups. The other 
is concerned with correction of those individuals who have 
been involved in criminal activities. 


Charles Livermore, director of this commission, stated 
that once a riot begins, his employees can do very little, 
for a riot is a police problem. On Thursday evening, some 
of the commission’s staff members were given assign- 
ments to be carried out on Friday and subsequent days. 
However, prior to the riot, there had been no staff meet- 
ing of the employees to discuss what the commission would 
do if a riot occurred, although this had been discussed 
informally by some of the employees. 
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Although the commission has more than 250 full-time 
employees, many of whom are on 24-hour call, probably less 
than 30 of these were ever actually in the riot areas during 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday. They were not all out at 
one time, and some merely drove around in one of the three 
radio equipped cars of the commission observing activity 
and reporting this activity to the commission. 


There are three local offices of the commission located 
in the west side area. The commission office at 2400 West 
Madison Street closed Friday afternoon because there were 
so many fires in the area and so much looting going on that 
it was difficult to gain entry to the building. The near 
west side office at 1425 South Racine Avenue remained open 
and the area was relatively calm. Employees from the 2400 
West Madison office worked in the Racine Avenue office 
on Friday. The office at 1308 South Pulaski also remained 
open but there were only two or three staff members who 
were then working out of that office. 


The few commission employees employed in the Com- 
munity Organization Division who were on the streets on 
the west side did circulate through the troubled areas and 
attempted to tell people to ‘‘cool it." The white employees 
of the commission had either to leave this area or remain 
in automobiles which cruised the area. 


CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY 


The Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity is an 
official agency of the City of Chicago, having been estab- 
lished in March, 1964, to function in areas of the city where 
there are concentrations of economically deprived residents. 
The C.C.U.O. is composed of citizens selected from public 
agencies, private organizations, and persons who represent 
the neighborhoods where the C.C.U.O.'s programs operate. 

On April 4, the C.C.U.O. had offices at 16 locations on 
the near north, west, near south, south, and far south 
sides of the city. Seven of these offices were Urban Prog- 
ress Centers, and were located on the west, near south and 
south sides. 
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An Urban Progress Center is a neighborhood facility 
operated by the C.C.U.O. to provide various services to 
residents. The centers employ local residents, called com- 
munity representatives, to extend the centers’ services 
beyond the immediate neighborhoods in which offices are 
located. Five of the C.C.U.O.'s facilities were in the areas 
of intense physical destruction, principally on the west side. 


Immediately after Dr. King’s death, C.C.U.O. assessed 
the mood of the ghetto areas and, as a result, placed its 
staff on an emergency footing. The committee ordered 
all Urban Progress Centers to remain open and that the 
staff maintain close communication with the neighbor- 
hoods and work with law enforcement authorities in efforts 
to stop rumors and control gatherings which seemed to be 
focal points for mob action. Members of the committee’s 
Staff remained on the west side and its centers remained 
open around the clock. During the height of the disorders, 
many normal operations of the centers were suspended. 
The staff was primarly concerned with assisting police, fire, 
National Guard, and other forces in quelling rumors and 
helping restore order. 


By Monday, April 8, the staffs of certain Urban Progress 
Centers were coordinating their efforts with city agencies, 
private organizations and other groups to help deliver food 
and clothing for riot victims. All vehicles of the com- 
mittee were pressed into use, and private vehicles of staff 
members were volunteered. 


Center staffs used their records to identify families who 
were in need of help, separating them from persons who 
attempted to use the emergency plan in situations where no 
real emergency existed. 


After a relative degree of calm was restored, com- 
munity representatives and other members of the staff 
went into the areas to ascertain the extent of disruption 
and the needs of victims. 


The entire C.C.U.O. staff remained on alert for a few 
days following the end of the riot emergency. 
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The C.C.U.O. has reviewed its April riot experience, and 
has adopted a number of improved procedures to be fol- 
lowed by its staff in the event of a similar emergency. 


THE JOINT YOUTH DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


The Illinois Youth Commission, Juvenile Court, Com- 
mission on Youth Welfare, Youth Services Division of the 
Circuit Court of Cook County and the Chicago Police De- 
partment have formed the Joint Youth Development Coun- 
cil (J.Y.D.C.) and each of these agencies shares office space 
in several buildings located throughout the city. It is the 
purpose of J.Y.D.C. to bring together under one roof all 
of the juvenile correctional programs of the state and local 
governments. The program has been acclaimed by many 
authorities throughout the nation. An office of the J.Y.D.C. 
is located at 4010 West Madison Street which is about two 
blocks west of Garfield Park and in the very heart of the 
west side riot area. 


Most of the probation officers of the Juvenile Court who 
worked at this office were in the Juvenile Court building at 
Ogden Avenue and Roosevelt Road on Friday morning, 
April 5, since this was their usual court appearance morn- 
ing. As soon as the downtown office at the Juvenile Court 
heard of the disturbances which were beginning to occur 
in the West Madison Street area, these probation officers 
were told not to return to the neighborhood, but instead, 
to go home. 


Employees of the Illinois Youth Commission remained in 
the office at 4010 West Madison Street for most of the 
morning; the white employees of the Youth Commission, 
as well as all of the white employees of the J.Y.D.C., were 
told to leave this office at about noon. At about 1:30 or 
2:00 o'clock, the 4000 block of West Madison Street began 
to be looted, and shortly thereafter, all employees of the 
J.Y.D.C. left the building and went home. The building 
remained locked over the weekend. 


In the calmer areas of the city, the J.Y.D.C. employees 
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continued to work. Employees of the J.Y.D.C. at 63rd 
and Maryland were requested to go out into the streets 
and contact their juvenile wards and tell them to stay out 
of trouble. Most Youth Welfare employees remained at the 
commission’s various neighborhood offices throughout the 
city on Friday and took care of the local neighborhoods 
near the offices. Some of the employees were allowed to go 
home early, however. 


Prior to Dr. King’s murder, the Youth Commission had 
made tentative plans to have its employees go to the Audy 
Home to assist in identification of parolees in the event of 
a riot. However, there were so many people arrested and 
it was so difficult for all juveniles to be transported to the 
Audy Home, as well as for the Youth Commission’s em- 
ployees themselves to go to the Audy Home, that this plan 
was not put into effect. 


COOK COUNTY PUBLIC AID DEPARTMENT 


Few welfare recipients came to the Cook County Public 
Aid Department offices at One North Kedzie and 3209 West 
Roosevelt Road to receive assistance checks on April 5, 
the day after Dr. King’s death, although Friday is tradi- 
tionally one of the busiest days for these offices. The case 
workers at these offices were told to stay out of the dis- 
turbed neighborhoods on Friday, and, in fact, did not re- 
turn to the neighborhoods for several days after the dis- 
orders were over and the troops had been withdrawn. The 
Public Aid office at One North Kedzie closed at two o’clock 
and the one at 3209 West Roosevelt closed at three o’clock 
on Friday afternoon. 


Later that evening, the office on West Roosevelt Road, 
which was on a second floor of a commercial building, was 
burned. Over the weekend the employees of this office were 
able to secure some records from the Springfield office of 
the Public Aid Department in order to open up an office 
at 1955 West Madison Street on Monday morning in order 
to assist the welfare recipients. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS 


Only in a few instances were there prior discussions 
within a governmental agency as to what should be done in 
the event civil disorders occurred. Once they began, the 
executive staffs of most agencies took the view that the 
April 5-7 disorders were a police problem, and staff mem- 
bers were generally told to leave the riot areas. As previ- 
ously indicated, however, Urban Progress Centers remained 
open and their staffs remained on duty. 


The disastrous conditions, especially on the west side, 
brought forth offers of generous quantities of food and 
clothing for riot victims. No overall plan had been worked 
out prior to the riots for the handling and distribution of 
such emergency supplies, and their initial collection and 
distribution was undertaken by private citizens. By 
Monday or Tuesday, April 8 or 9, several governmental 
agencies, especially the Chicago Committee on Urban Op- 
portunity through its Urban Progress Centers, had estab- 
lished distribution centers for such emergency supplies. 


Some of the residents who live in the West Madison area 
were pleased to see how quickly the city’s wrecking crews 
responded and began to tear down gutted and dangerous 
buildings. The Building Department, the Department of 
Streets and Sanitation, the Department of Water and 
Sewers, and the Department of Public Works personnel 
worked overtime and in a speedy and cooperative manner 
to clear up and make safe the West Madison Street area 
in a matter of a very few days early in the week of April 7. 


From the people with whom the Committee’s staff talked, 
it would appear that by and large the programs of the 
various governmental agencies which presently exist are 
well planned and needed. These include programs in- 
volving model cities, building new homes for low and 
medium income families, and stringent enforcement of the 
building code.* 

* The Chief Counsel requested that the Mayor's Publie Infor- 
mation Division enumerate some of the programs initiated in the 


last two years by the city administration. The memorandum so 
submitted is attached hereto as Appendix A. 
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There is a growing feeling of black pride and social 
consciousness spreading rapidly through the ghetto com- 
munities in which the Chicago riots occurred. The older 
people in the community, those over 35, seem to have lost 
control over the younger generation and, in fact, frequently 
are blamed by the younger generation for the present plight 
of their neighborhoods. This is a new generation charac- 
terized not only by its relatively young age but also by 
its new views and ideas of itself and its role in society. 
This generation can be an extremely constructive or de- 
structive force. The development of programs for ghetto 
areas requires black participation in their planning and 
execution. Governmental programs must reach these young 
people who comprise well over one-half of the residents of 
the ghetto neighborhoods effectively. Blacks, and espe- 
cially the alert, articulate, and natural leaders of the 
younger people, must not be given the impression that 
programs for the ghetto areas are formulated and car- 
ried out downtown without genuine neighborhood partici- 
pation. If any ghetto program of any agency—be it pub- 
lic or private—is to be successful, it must first gain ac- 
ceptance and support from this generation of our black 
citizens. 


Progress will only be made in the solution of ghetto 
problems, if there is effective communication between 
ghetto residents and the city government, improved ability 
of the city government to respond to the needs and prob- 
lems of ghetto residents, and expanded opportunities for 
indigenous leadership to participate in shaping decisions 
and policies which affect their community. 


More ghetto self-determination and local community con- 
trol is essential in spite of any pulling and hauling that 
may develop. The only way the ghetto communities can 
learn these skills is to begin practicing them. If downtown 
(private as well as public) will readily make available 
its skill, experience and financial support to the planning 
and execution of programs so that more decisions are made 
in the neighborhood, it is reasonable to expect that our 
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city’s local communities will quickly acquire a greater 
vested interest in peace and freedom from destruction 
and assault. Chicago is indeed fortunate to have the public 
and private leadership which has the ability and courage 
to begin immediately radical experiments in these direc- 
tions. 
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VII. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


The dominant feeling of ghetto impotence both feeds 
on and is exemplified by the failure of strong, indigenous 
community organizations to develop, especially on the west 
side. The contrast between south and west side communi- 
ties is striking. The south side, an older community, has 
more vigorous and stable community organizations. Much 
of the relative calm that characterized the south side dur- 
ing the riots has been attributed to these organizations. By 
contrast, although community organizations exist on the 
west side,* witnesses and others reporting to the Commit- 
tee tended to feel they had few concrete results to show 
for their efforts.** 


The kinds of activities undertaken by such organizations 
naturally vary, but any summary would have to include: 
providing leadership for the community and expressing 
community opinion on issues and programs that affect it, 
urban renewal to take a leading example; helping resi- 
dents deal with city and private agencies, the Building De- 
partment, for example; organizing self-help efforts such 
as picketing; quasi-political activities, such as voter-regis- 
tration campaigns; and operating recreational and educa- 
tional programs. 


In addition to community organizations that are essen- 
tially self-help organizations, attempts at community im- 
provement have frequently been initiated by churches in the 
west and near north side areas, acting through their sep- 


* A September, 1966, map prepared by the Interreligious Coun- 
cil on Urban Affairs listed ten community organizations in the 
west side. A recent publication of the Midwest Community Council 
lists five in its west side service area. 


** The Midwest Community Council, which has received rela- 
tively little publieity but is evidently one of the more stable and 
better finaneed organizations, conduets job training programs and 
a business opportunity project to promote more Negro ownership 
of business; its impaet has, however, been limited. 
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arate denominations or in such combinations as the Chris- 
tian Action Ministry with headquarters in West Garfield 
Park. Some of these efforts are led by men of exceptional 
dedication and energy. They recognize the need for the 
active involvement and leadership of their own congrega- 
tions in their efforts and the need to avoid the pursuit 
of programs organized and operated without their par- 
ticipation. 

Effective community organizations cannot be injected 
into the west side by outsiders, but efforts to form them can 
be encouraged, and the organizations, once formed, can be 
treated as representatives of their members and neighbor- 
hoods and allowed the same influential voice which com- 
munity organizations in white neighborhoods have. 


The Committee urges that all concerned citizen organ- 
izations throughout the city consider or reconsider how they 
may effectively contribute toward the establishment of or 
strengthening of strong, autonomous community organiza- 
tions of all sorts in those parts of the city where they are 
so desperately needed.* Recognizing that the final deci- 
sion must be made by the duly elected officials, the Commit- 
tee recommends that the policies and practices of all plan- 
ning and operating departments of city government be 
subjected to a candid reappraisal aimed at determining 
whether their procedures are properly geared to obtain- 
ing citizen expression and giving proper evaluation to these 
views. 


* The Committee was disappointed at the failure of some repre- 
sentatives of community organizations on the west side to accept 
the Committee's repeated invitations to confer, on or off the 
record. The Committee nevertheless believes that directly and 
indirectly it has obtained a wide range of representative points 
of view. 
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VIII. THE RESIDENTS OF THE RIOT AREAS 


Any examination of the April disorders requires that 
the attitudes of the affected community residents be de- 
termined. Accordingly, the Committee and its staff con- 
centrated much effort on a ‘‘grass roots” examination of 
those attitudes. The Committee recognizes that the limited 
time and staff available to it precluded an exhaustive study ; 
nevertheless this aspect of the investigation was consid- 
ered essential. 

Many of the opinions and beliefs expressed in this sec- 
tion are, in.the opinion of this Committee, plainly contrary 
to fact. They are nevertheless believed by significant num- 
bers of black citizens and therefore are summarized here. 


A fundamental attitude of many persons in Chi- 
cago’s black community is that the April disorders 
reflected a desire to express resistance to exploitation 
and discrimination of blacks. Admittedly, this attitude 
is articulated only by a minority. The overt, discrim- 
inatory actions which are the bases for the sentiment 
are, however, common to the experience of inner city 
black residents. Where the attitude is not articulated 
it is deeply felt. 

The violence committed during the April disorders 
is considered insignificant by many blacks when com- 
pared with the more subtle forms of violence committed 
against blacks. The riot, in the view of some, was 
considered justifiable if it could break down a so- 
cial system in Chicago which blacks believe perma- 
nently assigns them to an inferior status and provides 
them with few if any alternatives for challenging that 
status. 


In the minds of an overwhelming majority of blacks 
on the west side interviewed by the Committee, the 
city’s political system denies them fair representation 
as well as any meaningful participation in local po- 
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litical processes. They believe that more of the state 
legislators, aldermen and committeemen representing 
the west side community should be black. West side 
blacks, a great number of whom receive some public 
aid, believe that welfare recipients are repeatedly 
threatened with withdrawal of their checks, although 
the welfare program is operated through a county and 
not a city agency. 

The depth of cynicism toward local government was 
further illustrated by the reluctance of some blacks in 
positions of vulnerability to discuss the riot. Some 
witnesses even felt that the establishment of this Com- 
mittee was merely a device whereby the local political 
organizations could identify their principal opponents 
and punish them. 


In the minds of some blacks, the political system is 
linked also to the crowded, substandard housing condi- 
tions in the ghetto. Residents felt that the consequence 
of urban renewal has been to squeeze blacks into a 
diminishing number of available units, an increasing 
number of which are substandard. 


Blacks believe that the City Building Department 
has permitted slum landlords to operate in violation of 
the building code and that occupants are sometimes 
warned that if they protest these conditions, slum 
landlords will see that their welfare checks are cut 
off. Blacks believe that the landlords have the ‘‘clout’’ 
with local political powers to make such threats a 
reality. 

The black community believes that white economic 
interests operate to deprive the black community of 
the dollars it needs to become the kind of viable com- 
munity which does not riot, which has pride and self- 
determination and an improving economic outlet. Black 
businessmen who spoke to Committee investigators 
complained of the refusal of white-controlled banks 
and lending institutions in Chicago to authorize loans 
for ghetto remodeling and business expansion. 
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Of more specific concern to the black man-in-the- 
street are the exorbitant prices he believes are charged 
for inferior goods purchased in white-owned stores in 
the ghettos. Investigators for the Committee were 
told of contaminated meat, and long-term credit prac- 
tices which cause the price or cost of clothing, furni- 
ture and appliances purchased by blacks to greatly ex- 
ceed prices and costs in white neighborhoods. 


The black in Chicago believes he is victimized by 
his schools. High school students, prime participants 
in the April disorders, told Committee investigators 
of their resentment regarding the irrelevance of high 
school curricula. The common complaint was that 
ghetto teachers, the majority of whom are white, tend 
to be the worst teachers in the Chicago system and 
tend to be insensitive to the needs of black students. 
Black students commonly believe that teachers define 
ghetto students as inferior because IQ scores suggest 
intelligence levels three and four years below grade 
level. With these scores in hand, teachers lower their 
expectations for black students, give them little en- 
couragement to advance through the school’s tracking 
system and discourage them from preparing for middle 
class occupations in the larger society. At the same 
time, they believe that the high schools’ vocational 
training programs are often inadequate and out-of- 
date, providing less than a meaningful alternative to 
the traditional high school mission of a college prep- 
aratory program. The majority of black students 
believe they are offered only diluted or remedial 
English, social studies and science courses in which 
they do little more than fill seats. These students find 
that having completed high school they are too often 
unable to find jobs. They come to regard school as 
irrelevant. 


Disagreement over the operation of schools had also 
increased among black parents, teachers and students 
prior to the April disorders. Investigators were told 
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repeatedly that ghetto residents resented the all-white 
administrations at their schools. They also resent the 
failure, as they understand it, of public school officials 
to act upon their demands for a greater voice in deci- 
sion-making, a better-trained faculty, more and better 
school equipment at least equal to that in non-ghetto 
schools, newer teaching methods relevant to ghetto 
students, and more black administrators and teachers. 
The conviction exists among blacks, according to our 
investigation, that the authority for running ghetto 
schools should be placed in the hands of black adminis- 
trators. Many articulate and influential blacks are 
convinced that time and again school officials have 
ignored opportunities to appoint blacks to vacancies 
in top positions, such as district superintendencies, 
principalships and assistant principalships, in ghetto 
area schools. This tendency, as the Negro citizen sees 
it, to ignore the wishes of his community has produced 
anger and a growing lack of faith in the so-called ‘‘nor- 
та] channels’’ for producing change. 


The black in the ghetto (man and woman, boy and 
girl) sees the police officer as a key representative, 
and an especially arbitrary one, of the white system. 
The policeman is the chief enforcer and it is not ex- 
aggerating to say that he is distrusted by a majority 
of the blacks. Blacks complained that the depart- 
ment’s least skilled and least personally disciplined 
officers were habitually stationed in ghetto districts. 
Repeatedly, in unsolicited testimony before this Com- 
mittee and in unsolicited statements to members of our 
staff, black citizens of Chicago in a number of walks 
of life, poor and well-to-do, have recited incident after 
incident of alleged police harassment and even of un- 
availing efforts on the part of citizens or citizen groups 
to complain appropriately. The police are regarded by 
many as representative of the forces which are striving 
to keep blacks in their places. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The attitudes above enumerated are basic to the black’s 
anger at local government and the entire existing political- 
economic-educational structure which is identified as anti- 
black. The anger is manifest in different ways by different 
age groups. For the elderly, it may be expressed by a 
complete willingness to loot should the opportunity present 
itself. For the middle class, it means an increasing sense 
of distrust in the normal channels for change, and increas- 
ing commitment to all ‘‘black brothers". For the young 
black teenager, there is the greatest anger and impatience 
of all. Here there is deep cynicism, a revolutionary fervor, 
and among too many an alarming hatred for whites. The 
latter mood, however, is also growing among young adults. 
In summary, there is a growing feeling in some segments 
of the black community that the existing system must be 
toppled by violent means. And, in fact, it must be pointed 
out that there are many blacks, and whites who have as 
their goals emasculation or elimination of the ‘‘power 
structure’’ and a refusal ever to give favorable recog- 
nition to the constructive programs of our city government. 


The frustrations and anger explicit in the attitudes enu- 
merated above have resulted in a widespread desperation 
and it is not difficult, therefore, to understand the reactions 
of Chicago blacks to the death of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., on April 5. Some of the rioters may have discussed 
specific acts of violence, but for the majority of blacks 
the riot was a spontaneous overflow of pent-up aggressions. 


Black high school students tended to defy appeals by 
administrators and teachers not to defile the memory of 
Dr. King by committing violent acts. Such supplications, 
delivered during Friday’s memorial services, did little 
more than stimulate blacks to take the very course of action 
which white superiors said was wrong. A number of 
students felt such appeals were ‘‘phony’’, and that the ad- 
ministrators made them without basic regard for Dr. King 
but with a more basic concern for keeping things ‘‘cool’’. 
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A majority of black students with whom the Committee 
investigators spoke objected to the fact that they had been 
forced to attend school on Friday, April 5. They felt the 
day should have been declared a day of mourning with 
school not in session. 


The pent-up resentment of Negroes against the economic 
system was apparent in the selectivity of targets for loot- 
ing and burning. A post-riot survey of 75 riot-damaged 
businesses on the west side disclosed that none of the busi- 
nesses owned by blacks was deliberately set aflame. Black 
businesses which were burned caught fire accidentally be- 
cause they were located adjacent to white-owned businesses 
which had been burned. Those businesses which were 
looted and burned tended to be those believed to be guilty 
of price gouging, selling inferior merchandise and engaged 
in discriminatory credit practices. 


Many west side blacks believe that some white merchants 
deliberately set fire to their own businesses in order to 
collect insurance payments. Only one witness testified that 
this allegedly occurred, but the witness did not have first- 
hand information and failed to produce any proof. Our 
staff was also unable to verify any such incidents. 


Blacks who lost their homes in fires were not uniformly 
bitter. Some apparently felt that their homes were already 
80 substandard that little was lost. 

In sum, at the time of the April incidents, segments of 
the black community harbored a lack of faith in the willing- 
ness and determination of white-controlled institutions to 
be sensitive to the needs of blacks. 
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IX. MERCHANTS 


The Committee’s investigators interviewed a wide range 
of merchants who were affected by the April 5-7 disorders. 
They included proprietors of small shops with only one or 
two employees as well as managers of large establishments. 
They included merchants who lost their entire business, 
those who suffered only minor damage, and those who 
escaped damage altogether. The merchants whose busi- 
nesses were damaged or destroyed were, with few excep- 
tions, white. Those Negro-owned establishments which 
were destroyed by fire were in all cases, so far as the Com- 
mittee could determine, destroyed as a result of accident 
or by a fire started in an adjacent or nearby building. 
Where a Negro store was looted, and this was rare, it was 
usually the last looted in the area, or was next door to, or 
surrounded by, looted white establishments. 


By late Friday afternoon many merchants on the west 
side had closed their doors and those able to reopen did not 
do so until Monday or Tuesday of the following week. 


The protection afforded by the police during the disorders 
(north, west and south) was viewed with mixed feelings by 
the merchants. Many, particularly those who suffered con- 
siderable loss, felt that the police were in part afraid to 
enter the area and that when present were too restrained. 
Some believed that the police sought only to prevent more 
serious crimes and took no steps to curtail looting while 
others charged that the police even stood by and watched 
the looting. Other merchants, on the other hand, felt that 
the police did the best they could under the circumstances 
and exercised proper restraint in the use of deadly force. 


A number of merchants observed that there was a con- 
siderable difference between the activities of those police 
who were normally assigned to the trouble area and police 
who were temporarily assigned as reinforcements. The 
latter group, according to some Committee informants, 
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tended to be less helpful and effective in preventing loot- 
ing. As for the National Guard and federal troops, the 
merchants were unanimous in their opinion that they 
arrived far too late, that is, after the bulk of the damage 
had been done." 


Merchants whom the Committee contacted had no evi- 
dence that the looting and burning of their business es- 
tablishments was organized or pre-planned although a few 
were convinced that this was the case. 


Most ghetto businesses are owned by whites, and most 
of the affected white merchants conduct their business dur- 
ing the day and return to their homes far from the 
black community without any further involvement in that 
community. Many of them with large enough establish- 
ments do in fact hire local residents; few of them, how- 
ever, place blacks in positions of responsibility. 


The Committee also encountered local merchants who 
appeared to be assets to the communities in which they op- 
erated. They are actively engaged in the community; they 
know the people they serve and are respected by them; they 
sometimes sponsor civic and youth activities; and they 
carry excellent products and follow fair credit policies. 
These merchants are a valuable and constructive force in 
the community. Regrettably, in times of social unrest, 
they are caught up in the anti-white feeling so prevalent 
throughout the ghetto. 


A number of ghetto merchants are highly ‘‘visible’’ 
white outsiders who are taking advantage of the poverty, 
lack of education, and immobility so characteristic of the 
ghetto. These merchants sell low-quality products at high 
prices and engage in sharp, often ruthless, credit prac- 
tices. They often refuse to permit the return of defec- 
tive merchandise. Many ghetto merchants admit to higher 
prices but justify them on such grounds as higher in- 
surance costs, higher credit losses, and a high incidence 
of shoplifting. The relationships between this large group 


* бее the discussion in the Police section of this Report. 
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of merchants and their customers is not a constructive one 
of mutual respect. 

As some thoughtful merchants point out, many Negroes, 
especially many of those living on the west side who are 
not experienced urban dwellers, are inept in the extreme 
in the management of their financial affairs. They pur- 
chase unnecessarily expensive items, they purchase on ex- 
pensive credit terms instead of saving for a cash purchase, 
they fail to ask obvious questions concerning the terms 
of their credit purchases, and they sometimes purchase an 
item on credit for possession and enjoyment as long as 
possible with no intention of continuing or completing 
the installment payments. 


These consumer practices deserve criticism, of course. 
But merchants, especially white ones, must, in our present 
troubled circumstances, not take advantage of the short- 
comings of our less sophisticated citizens. They must in- 
stead make certain that their customers fully understand 
the terms of their purchases, that these terms are fair, 
that the merchandise and food sold is sound and honestly 
priced, and that the return of defective items is permitted. 
Ghetto area merchants should organize among themselves 
to insure that these practices prevail, that merchants take 
a much greater interest in local problems, and that mer- 
chants treat their customers with dignity and respect. 


What has happened to the merchants who suffered riot 
damage? Many have ceased doing business altogether, 
their stores reduced to empty lots, and do not plan to re- 
turn to the same area. Some have been able to obtain new 
merchandise and reopen on a limited basis. Others are 
attempting to continue as before. All, however, are 
plagued with insurance problems. Many merchants who 
were insured at the time of the riots have not as yet been 
paid for their losses by the insurers. Most have received, 
or will receive, only partial payment for damage suffered. 


For the future, most ghetto businessmen face higher in- 
surance premiums and lower coverages or no coverage at 
all. Many are now carrying smaller inventories and have 
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eliminated some categories of goods especially attractive 
to looters. The only establishments which appear to ex- 
perience no insurance problems are those very large de- 
partment store and chain operators with great economic 
resources.* 


The losses suffered by merchants will ultimately fall on 
the community. Local residents in these areas must now 
sometimes travel to distant neighborhoods by publie trans- 
portation to purchase groceries and drugs because many of 
their local grocery and drug stores are now vacant lots or 
burned-out shells. The inereased economie stagnation has 
meant a loss of jobs for ghetto residents. Youngsters who 
eould have worked, or were working, in ghetto establish- 
ments that were destroyed have joined the already danger- 
ously large number of unemployed youngsters on the street 
corners. 


Every resource of our city government and of our busi- 
ness leadership must be mobilized to deal with the prob- 
lems alluded to in this section. 


In other sections of this Report there have been refer- 
ences to the failure of government to come to grips fully 
with the problems of the ghetto. The same can be said 
about the failures of business. Black people have been de- 
prived of their rights to participate in the free enterprise 
entrepreneurial system to the same degree that they have 
been deprived of their rights to participate in other areas 
of our society. 


We must have more black owned and operated retail 
businesses in the ghetto, and the business and financial 
communities of Chicago have a real obligation to bring this 
about. 


The ghetto problem cannot be solved by government 
alone—it requires also total dedication of the responsible 
business community working in cooperation with govern- 
ment. 


* See the section of this Report on Insurance. 
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Based on the foregoing comments, this Committee recom- 
mends: 


1. Increased efforts by the business community to 
develop black ownership of retail outlets in the ghettos. 
Greater use of the franchising system should be ex- 
plored. 


2. Greater policing by responsible agencies of gov- 
ernment of fraudulent merchandising practices by 
ghetto merchants. 

3. Organization of neighborhood ‘‘Better Business 
Bureaus” to police malpractices by ghetto merchants. 

4. Business participation in consumer education 
courses in our schools which will teach younger people 
how to do comparative shopping, how to budget and 
the facts of credit buying. 
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X. CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Prior to April 4 it was more difficult to obtain fire and 
extended insurance coverage on commercial properties and 
operations in Chicago’s ghettos than it was in other areas 
of the city. This condition prevailed in urban centers 
throughout the country. The April disorders have exacer- 
bated this condition. 


On April 8, John F. Bolton, Jr., Director of the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, State of Illinois, sent a memorandum 
to all fire and casualty companies licensed to do business 
in this State. In this memorandum Mr. Bolton requested 
that each ‘‘company’s underwriting commitments in this 
state be held intact and not disturbed for a period of 120 
days.’’ Mr. Bolton thereby sought to prevent cancellation 
or non-renewal of fire and extended insurance coverages 
pending adoption of certain state and federal legislation 
which, in Mr. Bolton’s opinion, is essential if adequate 
casualty insurance is to remain available in high-risk, 
poverty areas of Illinois cities. The companies to whom 
this memorandum was sent have with few exceptions co- 
operated with Mr. Bolton’s request and this Committee 
commends that cooperation as representing an essential 
service to the general public. 


On April 10, Mr. Bolton addressed the same casualty in- 
surance companies requesting that the 60-day period for 
filing proofs of loss under the Illinois Standard Fire Con- 
tract be extended to 120 days because of the number of 
elaims which would inevitably arise out of the disorders 
and because of the diffieulty in substantiating contents 
losses through books and records, many of which were dam- 
aged or destroyed. The insurance industry has also co- 
operated in commendable fashion with this request. 


On April 11, Mr. Bolton established a special temporary 
office within his department to handle complaints of in- 
sureds located in areas affected by the April disorders. 
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This special office has proceeded to resolve riot area com- 
plaints respecting insurance settlement procedures and 
casualty insurance coverage cancellations and has other- 
wise furthered the policies laid down in Mr. Bolton’s mem- 
oranda of April 8 and April 10. The department has noted 
that many damaged riot area merchants have expressed 
their intention or hope of remaining at or near their April 
4 locations. 


Mr. Bolton considers it to be essential that the recom- 
mendations of the President’s National Advisory Panel on 
Insurance in Riot-Affected Areas, issued in January, 1968*, 
be implemented. The recommendations include: 


1. The establishment of a so-called state-wide 
“FAIR Plan" (similar to the Chicago Housing In- 
surance Plan) whereby the owner of residential or 
commercial property denied casualty insurance cover- 
age may require an inspection and report indicating 
the manner in which the structure in question could 
be made insurable; 


2. А statutory state insurance pool for risks which, 
due to location (‘‘environment’’), are uninsurable 
(thus eliminating the insurance company practice of 
“теа lining” ghetto areas); and 


3. Enactment of federal legislation providing for 
the creation of a national insurance development cor- 
poration to reinsure excessive losses of private com- 
panies through membership in state insurance pools 
and to evaluate the FAIR Plan. 


The Committee notes with approval that the foregoing 
legislative recommendations of the President's National 
Advisory Panel on Insurance in Riot-Affected Areas will 
be adopted, at both the state and federal level, within a 
few days. The recent decision, now postponed, by a large 
foreign-based insurance company group which reinsures 

* Under the chairmanship of Gov. Richard J. Hughes of New 
Jersey. The insurance panel was appointed by the National Ad- 


visory Commission on Civil Disorders on August 10, 1967, and its 
report is entitled ‘‘Meeting the Insurance Crisis of Our Cities." 
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substantial amounts of casualty insurance coverage in 
Illinois, to greatly reduce its Illinois reinsurance obliga- 
tions, only serves to emphasize the need for this legisla- 
tion and for its immediate and effective implementation. 
Without adequate casualty insurance coverage, desper- 
ately needed business and commercial development and 
redevelopment in the poorest sections of our city, already 
under severe handicaps, may be dealt a death blow. 

The Committee offers its commendations to the Director 
of the Department of Insurance for his various initiatives 
summarized above. The Committee also commends the in- 
surance industry for its cooperation to date and urges its 
continued cooperation in the establishment of the new 
casualty insurance arrangements which are essential to 
the solution of the problems of the ghetto. 
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XI. NEWS MEDIA 


The news media, electronic and newspaper, play a criti- 
cal role during disorders such as those which occurred 
on April 5-7 in Chicago. The media’s ability, particularly 
television and radio, to reach large numbers of people dur- 
ing the course of a disorder gives it a potential impact 
on thé direction, intensity and duration of the disorder. 
This power to influence disorders carries with it special 
responsibilities. The Committee believes that the Chicago 
news media generally carried out their activities in a re- 
sponsible and effective manner. 


Each of the major local newspapers (Sun-Times, Daily 
News, Tribune, American and Defender), as well as the 
local TV and radio outlets, had reporters in the affected 
areas. As more fully appears in the initial section of this 
Report, the total picture painted by these reporters is of 
a disturbance that began with school walkouts on Friday 
morning, escalated into rock throwing and looting by early 
afternoon, and progressed further into burning and more 
looting Friday afternoon and evening. By Saturday noon, 
the disturbance seemed to be past its peak, with the major 
remaining trouble being some looting and sniping in the 
Cabrini-Green complex and some looting in the 63rd Street 
area. 


In obtaining their data, reporters for the most part en- 
tered the riot area and reported on-the-scene obsérvations. 
There are instances, however, in which reporters stated 
that some of their stories were the result of telephone 
conversations and reports to police. These citizen re- 
ports are quite often unconfirmed and exaggerated. The 
Committee urges all news media officials to emphasize 
to editorial personnel the special need for verification of 
second-hand information before it is published. The Com- 
mittee notes that the Kerner Commission offered the same 
recommendation. 
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With respect to television and radio, the Committee noted 
that the news coming from the local stations was restrained 
when compared with the news coming directly from na- 
tional and regional network personnel. The Committee be- 
lieves that the various local media reports may have ap- 
peared understated because the local media insisted on 
verifying facts, relied on on-the-scene observers, avoided 
the use of ‘‘loaded’’ words, and generally presented the 
events of April 5-7 in an objective, dispassionate fashion. 
Further, the on-the-scene reporters utilized inconspicuous 
equipment, unmarked vehicles and generally refrained from 
conducting live telecasts and radio interviews, thereby 
avoiding the risk of ‘‘staged’’ riot activities. The Com- 
mittee applauds these efforts. The Committee does not 
believe, nor has it found any evidence to suggest, that the 
media suppressed or censored news in an attempt to main- 
tain an image of tranquility and security when the fabric 
of law and order may have seemed to be coming apart in 
parts of the city. 


Both the newspapers and the radio and television media 
showed commendable self-restraint in reporting the dis- 
orders. The radio and television interests had an under- 
standing, arrived at following prior disturbances, that in 
their reporting of riot conditions they would avoid over- 
playing any sense of emergency or catastrophe. A witness 
from the radio and television field testified before the 
Committee that the terms of this understanding were 
abided by for some four or five hours following the April 
disturbances, but that thereafter the radio and television 
media simply had to report the disturbances in all their 
seriousness, since certain stations in the radio and tele- 
vision field had departed from the terms of the under- 
standing. This witness stated that this entire matter is 
now under study. His personal view was that the under- 
standing ought to continue, but with modifications. 


On the newspaper side, restraint was shown primarily 
in the avoidance of words or terminology that would in- 
flame or exaggerate. The news media seemed generally 
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to follow the guidelines suggested by the Associated Press, 
a copy of which are attached hereto as Appendix B. 


The presence of the media on the scene during periods 
of civil disorder is to be encouraged. Its personnel гоп- 
tribute objective observers who have the salutary effect 
of eliminating or tracing rumors, of observing the per- 
formances of public officials, of dispelling erroneous and 
noting credible charges of police brutality or misconduet, 
and providing an opportunity for riot area residents to 
express feelings and attitudes otherwise kept to them- 
selves. The Committee also suggests that the news media 
and the Rumor Central activity of the Chicago Commission 
on Human Relations should examine the feasibility of 
establishing a program whereby rumors which are wide- 
spread and found to be false are exposed as such over 
the air. 


It should be noted that television’s potential as a calm- 
ing influence on the city was not utilized to its fullest 
during the disturbances. The Committee believes that 
during large scale civil disturbances publie officials and 
community leaders should make full use of all news media 
to reach large masses of the citizenry with rumor-dispel- 
ling information about the nature and scope of the dis- 
orders, the steps which are being taken to bring them 
under control and the concern and understanding which 
such leaders have. 
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XII. THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


During the morning of April 5 information on riot 
activity began funneling into Chief Judge Boyle’s office. 
At the same time the State’s Attorney’s office was notify- 
ing assistants that emergency procedures might have to 
be put into effect. By three or four o’clock in the after- 
noon it was clear that these procedures would be necessary. 
Although several volunteer legal organizations offered their 
help on April 5, they were told by Chief Judge Boyle’s 
office that their services would not be needed at that time. 


During the afternoon of April 5 Chief Judge Boyle 
issued an order assigning all judges and magistrates of 
the Circuit Court of Cook County to District One (which 
includes courts in Chicago and a limited number of sub- 
urbs). Judge Boyle also created special bond and juvenile 
courts at llth and State (Central Police Headquarters 
building where some criminal courts are located) and sub- 
sequently at 26th and California (the Criminal Courts 
Building) and assigned certain judges to those newly 
created courts. 


By evening four courts were operating at 11th and State 
for the purpose of conducting bond hearings for riot ar- 
restees. One of these courts heard juvenile cases. During 
the evening additional police officers had to be assigned to 
11th and State in order to expedite the processing of riot 
arrestees. It had become impossible for the district sta- 
tions to handle all the processing and therefore arrestees 
were brought directly to 11th and State where they were 
fingerprinted and photographed before being brought into 
court. By 10:00 P.M. the processing was going more 
smoothly. The courts were able to handle the influx of riot 
arrestees. Although there are contrary reports, it appears 
that public defenders, state’s attorneys and magistrates 
were available in sufficient numbers. Volunteer lawyers 
were also present in these courts. The public defender was 
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appointed to represent riot arrestees without any inquiry 
by the courts into the indigency of the arrestees. Some 
of the volunteers present Friday evening were either not 
admitted to practice in Illinois or had not completed law 
school. Thus they were not allowed to appear as defense 
counsel in any case, but were asked to obtain information 
from the arrestees which would aid the assistant public 
defenders in presenting information necessary to set bonds. 
The volunteers also called the arrestees’ relatives or friends 
and notified them of the arrest and of bond required. 
Although some volunteer lawyers were admitted to the 11th 
and State building, as a general rule they were turned away. 
This practice was justified on the ground of security and 
of the rule of court (sound under normal conditions) bar- 
ring lawyers not requested by specific criminal defendants. 
Judge Eugene L. Wachowski, Presiding Judge of the 
Municipal Division, set this rule aside on Saturday, April 6. 
The rule should be set aside in the event of future mass 
arrest circumstances. Also on Saturday, Judge Boyle 
issued an order assigning all judges to the riot courts. 
For the next two days and nights, the courts at 11th and 
State were kept open and conducted bond hearings. 


As time passed on Friday night and on Saturday and 
the arrestees increased in number, the police began expe- 
riencing difficulty in obtaining the arrestees’ records. Thus, 
there were no prior criminal history sheets available to the 
magistrates. Many of the names of the people being proc- 
essed were recorded in such a way as to make it difficult 
to locate their records while many of the arrestees’ names 
were lost. In a number of instances, aliases were given. 
These problems made it difficult to locate prisoners in the 
County Jail and House of Correction. 


On Saturday the State’s Attorney’s office sent assistant 
state’s attorneys to district police stations in order to ex- 
pedite the processing and charging of arrestees. Great 
problems arose Friday and in the ensuing days in trans- 
porting, detaining and locating prisoners. At one time 
there was a fear that all the criminal detention centers 
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would be filled, so that arrangements were initiated to ob- 
tain the use of Soldier Field and Navy Pier as detention 
centers. Even the possible use of Stateville was explored 
(but rejected on practical and legal grounds). 


Several meetings were held between representatives of 
the Mayor’s office, Corporation Counsel’s office, the Na- 
tional Guard, the police, the State’s Attorney’s office, the 
Public Defender’s office and the courts. Two new courts 
were opened over the weekend at 26th and California in 
order to hold bond hearings. These courts were not, 
however, very busy. On Saturday afternoon a memo- 
randum was issued by Chief Judge Boyle’s office which 
suggested that the fullest use be made of release of 
juveniles on recognizance in curfew cases. Notwithstand- 
ing the order, juveniles who were released on their own 
recognizance were generally detained until the following 
morning so as to avoid rearrest for a new curfew violation. 

Early Monday morning, April 8, the President of the 
Chicago Bar Association called on Judge Boyle and urged 
him to set bond reduction hearings as soon as possible. 

On Monday and Tuesday arrestee processing and bond 
hearings proceeded much more smoothly. On Wednesday 
Mayor Daley declared that the emergency was over and 
lifted the curfew. On Wednesday the Cook County Bar 
Association sent a telegram to Chief Judge Boyle demand- 
ing a meeting for the purpose of discussing bond reduc- 
tions. According to Chief Judge Boyle’s office, bond 
reduction hearings were already being planned at this 
time for April 11. 


While one bond reduction court was opened at 26th 
and California on April 11, very few, if any, bond reduc- 
tion cases were heard either on April 11 or 12. The courts 
initially required that written petitions be filed for each 
individual requesting a bond reduction hearing. It soon 
became apparent that it was almost impossible to obtain 
the names of many of the people held in custody. Ac- 
cordingly, the State's Attorney's office aided volunteer 
lawyers in obtaining the names of arrestees so that a bond 
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reduction hearing might be set for them. On Saturday a 
mandamus action was filed and is still pending in the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois to require the Circuit Court of 
Cook County to initiate bond reduction hearings. 


On Easter Sunday many bond reduction hearings took 
place. The only cases that were not heard were those 
that were scheduled to be heard on the merits on the fol- 
lowing Monday. In the week that followed all cases had 
initial hearings. To date, many of the riot cases have 
been disposed of although some, including serious arson 
cases, are still pending. The Committee notes that every 
arrestee was furnished counsel at bond hearings and bond 
reduction hearings. 


The judiciary was not without an emergency plan during 
the April riots. Because of the emergencies in 1966 and 
1967, the courts and police had adopted certain mass 
arrest procedures. The procedures, concerned basically 
with the coordination of police and court efforts relating 
to the processing of mass arrestees, were embodied in a 
Cireuit Court of Cook County (First Municipal District) 
order numbered 66-12 as supplemented. (A copy of this 
order and supplement is attached to this Report as Ap- 
pendix C.) 


By the afternoon of April 5, 1968, the court admin- 
istrators realized that an emergency Bond Court would 
have to be set up. Accordingly, four courts were opened 
at lith and State. These courts included three regular 
courts and one court for processing juveniles. The Juve- 
nile Court was established in the offices of the Psychiatric 
Institute at 11th and State. Magistrates were put on 
notice that they would be used to hear bond cases and on 
Friday evening and early Saturday morning six magis- 
trates did so. 

Friday evening the courts at 11th and State were for 
the most part staffed with magistrates, state’s attorneys, 
publie defenders, bailiffs and other necessary court per- 
sonnel. At least one magistrate indicated that during the 
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first evening no defendants in his court were represented 
by private counsel or volunteer lawyers. Administrative 
assistants to Chief Judge Boyle, as well as Judge Wach- 
owski, were at 11th and State attempting to coordinate 
activities. 

On Friday evening, the processing of arrestees (finger- 
printing and photographing) went slowly and more police 
personnel were added. As the police districts became 
overcrowded, all arrestees were processed (fingerprinted, 
photographed, etc.) at 11th and State. Once the police 
had sufficient personnel on hand, the processing at 11th and 
State went smoothly. On Saturday two more courts were 
opened at 26th and California, but these saw little, if any, 
use. Two magistrates spent most of Saturday evening 
and early Sunday morning at 26th and California and 
processed about 50 arrestees (mostly from 1:00 A.M. Sun- 
day on). 

For the most part arrestees were brought into the court- 
rooms in groups of from five to fifteen. In some cases 
magistrates attempted to give individual hearings to each 
defendant, but this was often not accomplished. Although 
there were many rumors and fears about a breakdown in 
the system because of the quantity of arrests, no such 
breakdown occurred. In fact, there were many instances 
where court personnel were not occupied. There were 
fears on both Friday and Saturday that the jails and other 
detention centers would become filled to the point of pos- 
sible breakdown. 


Most magistrates claim that they inquired into the es- 
sential factors necessary for setting bonds (e.g., employ- 
ment, stability, residency, marriage, children, or ability to 
make the bond). Usually the public defenders did not 
have or take the time to interview or question the arrestees 
respecting these matters prior to their bond hearing ap- 
pearance before the magistrate nor did they question the 
arrestees in any depth, as a rule, during the hearings. 

Beginning with early Friday evening, there were a 
number of volunteer lawyers who appeared at 11th and 
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State. Most of these were licensed members of the Illinois 
Bar, although there were also present law students, 
VISTA* personnel and others who may have been licensed 
in other states but were not entitled to practice law in 
Illinois. The initial reaction of the magistrates and the 
publie defender to the volunteers seems to have been one 
of discouraging their appearance on behalf of arrestees 
in the bond hearings. Furthermore, at the outset, the 
volunteers were told that if they were to appear on behalf 
of an arrestee in a bond hearing they would have to enter 
a general appearance and represent the arrestee through- 
out the duration of his ease. Many of the volunteers were 
unwilling to do this, and at a later stage in the bond 
hearings volunteers were permitted to enter a limited ap- 
pearance for the bond hearing only. 


Under Chapter 38, Section 113-3(b), the public defender 
must be appointed in misdemeanor cases, but for addi- 
tional defendants in multiple defendant misdemeanor cases 
and in felony cases an attorney other than the public 
defender may be appointed upon the request of the de- 
fendant provided in all eases that the defendant is in- 
digent. Throughout the bond hearings there was no 
requirement that the arrestees demonstrate indigency or 
inability to afford a lawyer. The Committee commends 
this practiee under riot or other emergency conditions. 


The private lawyers and other volunteers did perform 
a useful function during the course of the bond hearings 
by interviewing arrestees in order to obtain bond hearing 
information and by calling relatives and friends to tell 
them of the arrestees’ situation. 


One of the problems in attempting to take into account 
individual circumstances of those for whom bond was being 
set was the fact. that the arrest history sheets of those 
arrested were generally not available in the magistrates’ 
courts at the time of the bond settings. The number of 
arrests simply made it impossible for the police depart- 
ment to proeure and make available the arrest histories 


* Volunteers In Service To America. 
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of all of those who were being detained. This was another 
circumstance which led the magistrates to react against 
nominal bonds or release of an arrestee upon his own 
recognizance. The Committee recommends that рго- 
cedures be instituted by the police department which will 
allow the processing of voluminous arrest records during 
a short period of time under emergency or riot conditions. 


The bond hearings dealt only with arrestees who were 
adults. Upon the recommendation of the state’s attorney 
the bonds on charges of disorderly conduct were set at 
$1,000, which is somewhat higher than the bond ordinarily 
set on disorderly charges; it represents the maximum al- 
lowed under Illinois law (Ill. Rev. Stat. 1967, ch. 38, §26-1) 
since the bond cannot exceed double the amount of the 
maximum allowable fine, which is $500. 


Looters were charged with burglary and not with loot- 
ing so that the state’s attorney would not be required to 
prove that ‘‘normal security of property is not present 
by virtue of a hurricane, fire or vis major of any kind or 
by virtue of a riot, mob, or other human agency”’ in addi- 
tion to proving a wrongful taking (Ill. Rev. Stat. 1967, ch. 
38, $42-1). Burglary bonds were generally set at $5,000, 
which is somewhat less than the range of $5,000 to $10,000 
for bond for burglary under ordinary circumstances. The 
arson bonds were treated individually and in some instances 
amounted to more than $100,000. Tt should be noted that 
under Illinois practice an arrestee can be released if he 
posts 10% of the amount of the bond. For example, on 
a $1,000 bond for disorderly conduct, release may be 
achieved by the arrestees' posting $100 in cash. However, 
even 10% of such a bond is a high amount for those who 
are poverty stricken, and many of those arrested during 
the riot period were unable to make bond on the amounts 
originally set. Furthermore, when relatives and friends 
appeared, many ready and willing to make bond for those 
who were arrested, there was a good deal of confusion 
and extensive delay (in some cases amounting to a day or 
more) before the arrestee who was to be bonded could be 
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identified and located in the County Jail or House of 
Correction and the bonding procedure completed. 


It should be noted that the arrestees were being charged 
with violations of state statutes rather than municipal 
ordinances since the disorderly conduct municipal ordinance 
had been found invalid by a decision of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Illinois. 


There is no question that there was little individual 
variation in the setting of the bonds. It should be recalled 
that the magistrates were acting upon the recommendations 
of the state's attorney. Furthermore, the bond hearings 
were being held at a time when the riots and violence were 
in full swing; magistrates undoubtedly were influenced 
against the setting of nominal bonds in the riot cases by 
reason of an unwillingness to allow a rioter to be free, 
under a nominal bond, to return to the scene of the riots. 
The Committee does not approve a procedure whereby 
bonds are utilized for detention purposes. The Committee 
urges that the Illinois legislature enact legislation which 
would enable magistrates setting bonds while an emergency 
still exists to take account of the general welfare of the 
community.* 


Bonding procedures, other than release on their own 
recognizance, are not applicable to juveniles. The prac- 
tice followed by the magistrates was that of releasing the 
juvenile arrested into the custody of a parent or a close 
relative upon appearance at the court. In other situations 
javeniles charged with curfew violations were simply held 
until the following morning and then released, in the belief 
that if the juvenile had been released during the course 
of the night he would simply have been picked up immedi- 
ately once more on a curfew violation charge. Other juve- 
niles, whose parents or close relatives did not appear, 
were sent to the Audy Home and a hearing on the merits 
of the charge then held within 24 hours of arrest. 

* For a recommendation and legal authority justifying such 
legislation, see Frederick Bernays Wiener, Helping to Cool the 
Long Hot Summers, 53 American Bar Association Journal, 713 


(August, 1967). 
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On Monday, April 8, pressure began building for bond 
reduction hearings. Many of the people arrested on the 
riot weekend were still in jail, unable to make bail, and 
the detention centers were strained. Release on recog- 
nizance was used more often after the first few nights of 
the riot. The riot’s effect on the normal criminal cases 
at 11th and State began being felt. Regular cases were 
continued: Continuances were given en masse by clerical 
court personnel who set up tables on the first floor at 11th 
and State. Traffic Court was for the most part suspended. 


On Thursday, April 11, the Cook County Bar Association 
began pressing strongly for bond reductions. A telegram 
was sent to Chief Judge Boyle late the previous evening 
stating that representatives would come to his office for 
a meeting that day. No inquiry was made as to the Chief 
Judge’s availability. Apparently fifty or sixty members 
of the Cook County Bar appeared for the meeting along 
with members of the press. Chief Judge Boyle spoke to 
a few representative members. They presented their de- 
mand for bond reduction hearings and asked Judge Boyle 
to meet with the whole group. Judge Boyle stated that 
he was busy and he would let the members of the Cook 
County Bar speak with his administrative assistants. The 
representatives of the Cook County Bar then left. Shortly 
thereafter these representatives were told that Judge Boyle 
would meet with all of the members of the Cook County 
Bar who were present. The meeting took place in a court- 
room, but few substantive issues were resolved, and the 
Cook County Bar members walked out. 


According to the Chief Judge’s office, plans were already 
under way for bond reduction hearings. The Mayor had 
declared the emergency over on, Wednesday, April 10. On 
Thursday a magistrate was assigned to hear bond reduc- 
tions at 26th and California. However, the courts were 
only allowing bond reduction hearings on written petition. 
As indicated earlier, few names could be obtained because 
of the record keeping failures in certain detention centers 
and because of some arrestees’ attempts to disguise their 
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names by giving aliases. Few bond reduction hearings 
were held on April 11, 12 or 13. The names that were 
obtained by volunteer lawyers or other people were gen- 
erally traced to particular prisoners and they were brought 
to court. The State’s Attorney’s office facilitated bond 
reduction hearings by helping to locate prisoners, obtain- 
ing their records and arrest sheets from the piles of un- 
catalogued data on hand and by waiving any requirement 
of notice. On Saturday, April 13, a mandamus action was 
filed in the Supreme Court of Illinois by certain private 
attorneys to require the judges of the Circuit Court to 
begin bond reduction hearings. 


Late Saturday night word came to the Chicago and Cook 
County Bar Associations that magistrates would sit the 
following day, Easter Sunday, to conduct hearings on bond 
reductions in all cases ready for hearing. On Easter Sun- 
day several hundred petitions for bond reductions were 
received and heard covering all persons who had been 
arrested during the course of the riots and who were still 
in detention except those whose trial was scheduled for 
the following Monday. The Committee finds that all 
concerned with the Easter Sunday hearings—magistrates, 
representatives of the State’s Attorney’s office, public de- 
fender personnel and volunteers from the Chicago and 
Cook County Bar Associations—are to be commended for 
this extraordinary effort made throughout the day of an 
important holiday. 


The defendants were represented by counsel either from 
the Public Defender’s office or by volunteer members of 
the Cook County and Chicago Bar Associations; a number 
of young lawyers from the Loop law firms were in attend- 
ance and rendered valuable service. Each judge appeared 
to use his own discretion in the reduction of bonds. Many 
of the $5,000 bonds were reduced to $1,000 or $1,500. Where 
the charge was not serious and the arrestee had no serious 
criminal record, judges were inclined to release the arrestee 
on his own recognizance or to set the bond at whatever 
amount the arrestee could make. There seemed to be a 
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calmer, more dispassionate attitude during the bond reduc- 
tion hearings. By this time the location of prisoners was 
accomplished more readily. Primarily through the efforts 
of the State’s Attorney’s office, lists had been obtained 
from detention centers. However, there were continuing 
problems in this area. 

The bond reduction hearings went quite smoothly in com- 
parison with the initial bond hearings. In many cases the 
judge who set the initial bond also held the bond reduction 
hearings. One magistrate expressed what may have been 
a typical attitude that there was new willingness to reduce 
bonds because by this time the streets had cooled off so 
that there was no need to incarcerate defendants who were 
not likely to flee the jurisdiction, and, further, many of the 
defendants had already served time in jail due to their 
inability to raise the initial bond. 


The trials and final dispositions of the riot cases are 
continuing. The State’s Attorney’s problems in prosecu- 
tion are compounded by the arrest procedures that were 
followed during the riots. In many instances the arrests 
were made by the Chicago police upon the assertion of a 
National Guardsman of wrongdoing which the arresting 
officer did not himself observe. The arresting officer signed 
the complaint, but when the time came for trial the National 
Guardsman who had observed the alleged offense was un- 
identifiable or was not available for testimony. The Com- 
mittee recommends that the police department in the future 
work out procedures with guardsmen and military person- 
nel so that, where possible, police accompany guardsmen 
and make the arrest on their own knowledge, and, where this 
is not possible, an adequate record be made of the name and 
address of the person who viewed the offense. At some 
police stations one officer had been given the duty of sign- 
ing all of the complaints. This practice made later prosecu- 
tion very difficult. If the arresting officer is not present, 
the prosecution becomes almost impossible. 


Chief Judge Boyle was clearly of the opinion, in testi- 
mony before the Committee, that bond reduction hearings 
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(as distinguished from original bond setting hearings) 
ought not to be scheduled in a riot situation until the emer- 
gency is over and has been declared by appropriate au- 
thority to be over. Opponents of this view maintain that 
this represents a distortion of the purpose of the bonding 
procedures which they claim should be to assure the appear- 
ance of the arrestee for his trial and should not be utilized 
for purposes of detention during a trouble period or other- 
wise. 


The Committee is of the view that even in a mass arrest 
situation, bonds ought to be set as nearly as may be in 
accordance with the individual circumstances of the ar- 
restee and with the basic purpose of assuring his avail- 
ability for his trial. If this is done, so that the community 
could be assured that the bonds were set in the appropriate 
amounts in the first place, then the Committee would agree 
that bond reduction hearings for those unable to make the 
proper bonds that had been set should be postponed until 
the emergency is over. Once the emergency is over, the 
Committee believes that the courts should proceed as in 
fact they did during the April riots—that is, to view sym- 
pathetically the circumstances of those still under deten- 
tion and in all except serious, hard core cases to release 
arrestees on their own recognizance or upon the amount of 
a bond which is within their resources. 


THE STATE’S ATTORNEY 


Prior to the April riots the State’s Attorney’s office had 
prepared for riots and accompanying mass arrest problems. 
State’s Attorney Stamos was and is a member of the Na- 
tional District Attorneys Committee. In January and Feb- 
ruary of 1968 this Committee held several meetings in Chi- 
cago to produce a manual on mass arrests which prosecu- 
tors could use. Mr. Martin, an assistant state’s attorney, 
attended these meetings. In March, 1968, Mr. Martin was 
put in charge of preparing the State’s Attorney’s office for 
mass arrests and prosecutions. He made various contacts 
with other groups (e.g., the police, the courts, the sheriff, 
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the warden, the public defender and various volunteer 
lawyers). The State’s Attorney’s office was prepared for 
riot-oriented activities when the April riots broke out. 


On April 4 the State’s Attorney’s office was put on alert. 
On April 5, as soon as the riots broke out, assistant state’s 
attorneys were assigned to the bond courts at 11th and 
State. Mr. Martin was in charge of coordinating much 
of the State’s Attorney’s activities. Patrick Tuite and 
Robert Boyle were put in charge of activities at 11th and 
State. The State’s Attorney’s office sent an assistant to 
each of the bond courts. 


The State’s Attorney’s office aided the police department 
by drafting and mimeographing form complaints. There 
was some difficulty in getting the complaints to the district 
police stations. By Saturday, April 6, assistant state’s at- 
torneys were sent out to the district stations to help charge 
the arrestees. 


Another problem encountered by the State’s Attorney’s 
office was getting people together who had been arrested 
and charged as co-defendants. Often arrestees were picked 
up and brought into the district stations together. They 
became separated however, in the process of transporta- 
tion to 11th and State. They would then remain separated 
when appearing for their bond hearing. Thus, they might 
go before different magistrates and sometimes co-defend- 
ants would be given different court dates. 


A related problem for defense counsel arose because sub- 
stantial numbers of defendants who had no connection with 
each other were lumped together in one case as common 
defendants, merely by reason of the circumstance that they 
were arrested together, or transferred together, or booked 
together. 


The Committee recommends that, in any ensuing riot, 
state’s attorneys be stationed from the beginning at dis- 
trict police stations or at any place where the riot arrestees 
might initially be brought. The state’s attorneys could aid 
in screening and charging arrestees. Where it appears that 
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certain arrestees were improperly arrested, the state’s at- 
torneys might suggest that they be released. 


After the riot weekend the State’s Attorney’s office at- 
tempted to prepare files on each of the arrestees and aid 
the public defenders and volunteer lawyers in obtaining 
bond reduction hearings for arrestees. The state’s at- 
torneys encountered problems with regard to locating pris- 
oners. The assistant state’s attorneys, upon receiving a 
call from a volunteer lawyer that he intended to obtain a 
bond reduction hearing for a particular defendant, would 
call the jail and have the prisoner brought over to the court. 
The assistant state’s attorneys would then search through 
the unorganized pile of arrest history sheets and arrest re- 
ports in order to locate that particular man’s history and 
report. The Committee commends the work of State’s 
Attorney Stamos, Assistant State’s Attorney Martin and 
their assistants in their efforts to compile data on the var- 
ious arrestees and for their aid in presenting the arrestees 
for bond reductions. 


THE PUBLIC DEFENDER 


On April 5, Gerald W. Getty, the Public Defender, was 
in touch with judicial personnel with regard to the need for 
public defenders. It was soon recognized that public de- 
fenders would have to staff the bond courts. Mr. Getty 
placed Thomas P. Cawley in charge of coordinating the 
efforts of the public defenders during the riot period. Tele- 
phone conversations which were directed to Mr. Getty by 
volunteer lawyers received no affirmative response. Mr. 
Getty stated that the Public Defender’s office would be able 
to handle the riot situation and that there was no need for 
volunteer lawyers. 


Almost all of the 54 public defenders were put to use at 
one time or another during the riot days and the aftermath 
thereof. The Public Defender’s office used rotating shifts 
from April 5 through April 9 and had men on 24-hour duty 
in the bond courts. The public defender ended up repre- 
senting almost all of the approximately 3,000 persons who 
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were arrested. Although the Public Defender’s office has 
stated time and again that they could have represented all 
of the arrestees and that there was no need for volunteer 
lawyers, the Committee finds that during a civil disturb- 
ance or any emergency akin to a riot there is need for volun- 
teer lawyers if they are well coordinated and have a specific 
task. Even if the Public Defender’s office could physically 
handle the load, there is no need for this if a coordinated 
plan between public defenders and volunteer lawyers can 
be worked out whereby each complements the other and 
performs necessary services to assure that arrestees will 
be fully represented and be given a choice of representation 
by the defender or by a volunteer lawyer. By ‘‘fully rep- 
resented’’ the Committee intends that, at the very best, an 
attorney be able to interview the arrestee, contact relatives 
or friends, and represent the defendant in court in more 
than a perfunctory manner. The duty of a public defender 
or any defense counsel is not simply to appear, but to 
assure that the defendant, no matter what the crime and 
no matter at what stage of the criminal proceeding, is as- 
sured all his rights, including the best possible defense. 
The Committee recommends a continuation of the practice 
of not inquiring, in the case of mass arrests under riot con- 
ditions, into the indigency of the arrestees and that it be 
assumed that they are without funds to employ a private 


lawyer. 

The assistant public defenders in many cases did not 
attempt to interview arrestees prior to their bond hearing. 
In other cases the assistants did not use the information 
provided by volunteer lawyers who had interviewed certain 
arrestees. In some cases the public defenders who staffed 
the bond courts were appellate public defenders with little 
trial experience. The Committee recommends that the 
Public Defender’s office institute training for each assist- 
ant so that any assistant public defender will be able to 
handle the defense of riot arrestees at any stage of the 
proceeding. 


By Monday, April 8, the public defenders began inter- 
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viewing arrestees in the House of Correction. The Public 
Defender’s office attempted to interview every inmate that 
was in custody. By this time jail personnel were coop- 
erative and willing to allow the public defenders into their 
respective detention centers. On April 11 the Public De- 
fender's office filed a motion to advance 60 cases for bond 
reduction, Volunteer lawyers filed similar motions, and 
on Good Friday more than 60 bond reduction hearings were 
heard. On Easter Sunday, April 14, those arrestees who 
were not to have a hearing on the merits on Monday, and 
who had not had a bond reduction hearing as yet, were 
brought to court for their bond reduction hearing. From 
that point until the date of this Report trials have been 
held every working afternoon. The vast majority of the 
defendants were represented by the Public Defender’s 
office. 


The Committee recommends that public defenders, in- 
sofar as practicable, be present not only in the courts but 
at the district stations as well. If possible, the interview- 
ing of arrestees should begin there. The public defenders 
along with the state’s attorneys could help to screen ar- 
restees with the purpose of obtaining the release of those 
who did not commit serious crimes or who would most 
likely not return to the riot. Public defenders and volun- 
teer lawyers at the district station might also act as ob- 
servers and guard against charges of police brutality. 


Many of the assistant public defenders were not aware 
of any overall plan that the judiciary or the police had 
developed in order to cope with riot situations. The Com- 
mittee recommends that here, as well as in the other cate- 
gories under discussion, a plan be devised which details 
public defender participation under riot conditions. This 
plan should be incorporated into a general plan covering 
all areas and distributed to all personnel who may partici- 
pate in riot control. The Committee also recommends 
that more contact be established and permanently main- 
tained between the Public Defender’s office and groups 
of volunteer lawyers. Lines of communication should be 
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opened between the Public Defender’s office and other 
branches of the judicial system (magistrates, judges, state’s 
attorneys, police, detention center people, as well as vol- 
unteer lawyers) in order to develop better overall co- 
ordination in riot and non-riot situations. 


The Committee notes a racial imbalance in the Public 
Defender’s office. The lack of Negro defenders was high- 
lighted during the riot when almost all of the defenders’ 
*elents" were Negro. Comments have been made re- 
garding the lack of trust the indigent defendants had in 
the public defender during the riot cases. More Negro 
public defenders might go a long way toward rectifying 
this lack of trust. The Committee recommends that the 
Public Defender’s office engage in the active recruiting 
of Negro assistants. 


BAR ASSOCIATIONS AND VOLUNTEER ATTORNEYS 


The various volunteer legal organizations began con- 
tacting the offices of the Chief Judge, the State’s Attorney 
and the Public Defender on April 5. The most active of 
these throughout the riot period and its aftermath were 
the Chicago Bar Association, the Cook County Bar Asso- 
ciation and the Legal Aid Bureau. Various other law 
firms and individual practitioners contributed to the vol- 
unteer effort. 


The Committee recommends that a coordinated plan for 
volunteer lawyers be established, that the lawyers be 
trained in the defense of riot arrestees, that these lawyers 
be given specific jobs which include interviewing, fact find- 
ing and defending the arrestee, and that these volunteer 
lawyers be given credentials so that they can pass through 
any security lines that are necessary under riot conditions. 
Some lawyers should be prepared to interview arrestees 
or telephone relatives; others should merely act as ob- 
servers in the various courts; still others might be recruited 
simply for bond setting or bond reduction hearings; and 
there should be a pool of volunteer lawyers willing to stay 
with a case until final disposition. The coordinated plan 
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for volunteer lawyers should be incorporated into a gen- 
eral plan for riot control and the volunteer attorneys’ var- 
ious duties and plans made available to all other members 
of the judicial system. 


The bond reduction hearings were to some extent stimu- 
lated by the efforts of volunteer lawyers. Many volunteers 
attended the reduction hearings and represented defend- 
ants. At this point the volunteer lawyers were organized 
and worked effectively with the assistant public defenders. 
The Committee suggests that confrontations such as that 
between Chief Judge Boyle and the Cook County Bar As- 
sociation on April 11 concerning bond reduction hearings, 
previously referred to, do not have to occur. Instead, 
planning through coordinated meetings between volunteer 
organizations and the judiciary is recommended. 


The Committee commends the volunteer lawyers for 
their efforts and concern, but recognizes the need for 
greater coordination, planning and training for volunteer 
lawyers. Volunteers should not have to place themselves 
at odds with the judicial system in order to achieve fair 
and just hearings for riot arrestees. Such hearings should 
be part of the riot administration procedure. The Com- 
mittee recognizes that the courts were functioning under 
emergency conditions. А well-publicized plan (sent to 
attorneys or their bar associations and to governmental 
agencies) which indicates the procedures that would be 
followed during a riot (including a plan for bond reduction 
hearings) would go far to eliminate undesirable and un- 
necessary ‘‘confrontations’’. 


CLERKS, BAILIFFS AND OTHER COURT PERSONNEL 


Apparently one of the most severe bottlenecks occurred 
in the processing of arrestees and the paper work. Al- 
though many clerks and bailiffs worked long and hard, there 
was a need for different procedures or more ministerial 
personnel. The Committee recommends that the clerk’s 
office as well as bailiffs and other court personnel be 
included in any master plan regarding riot control. А 
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certain number of clerks and bailiffs should be on call 
for riot duty. The clerk’s office should receive copies of 
any master plan and should be aware of what other func- 
tionaries in the judicial system are doing. The Commit- 
tee also recommends that training be given to clerks and 
bailiffs regarding emergency riot arrestee processing. If 
the situation arises where there are not enough available 
clerks or many clerks do not come to work, clerks should 
be transferred from other courts. This would require a 
back-up pool of clerks and bailiffs who are on call during 
an emergency. Clearly better record keeping is required 
both in the courtroom and in the detention centers. 


To date, two proposals have been brought to the Com- 
mittee’s attention which, broadly put, have as their purpose 
facilitating the administration of criminal justice during 
ariot. The first is the plan of the Chicago Bar Association 
for coordinating volunteer work. A letter has been sent 
out by the Chicago Bar Association which requests volun- 
teers for indigent defendants. These volunteers will fall 
into three categories: (1) volunteers who will act as de- 
fense counsel in the bond hearings; (2) volunteers who 
will represent indigent defendants in the remaining stages 
of the case (these might also be attorneys who appeared 
at the initial hearing); and (3) observers who will be 
placed in various courtrooms. The Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation has requested that all other volunteer groups work 
with them and funnel all the work through the Chicago 
Bar Association. That Bar Association hopes to provide 
training in those areas of criminal law and procedure 
which are necessary if the volunteers are to function 
effectively during a civil disorder. 


The Committee commends the Chicago Bar Association 
for its work in this area and recognizes the need for such 
‚ а coordinated effort. However, the Committee believes 
that this coordinated plan must be combined with a total 
plan which includes all people who might participate in 
riot case administration. For example, the volunteer law- 
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yers should be made aware of what the public defenders 
plan to do, and the courts should be made aware of the 
plans of the volunteer lawyers. The Committee also 
recommends that the plan for volunteer lawyers should 
also incorporate a mechanism by which certain volunteers 
would be at the district stations to aid in the initial screen- 
ing of riot arrestees. The Chicago Bar Association should 
also attempt to coordinate meaningful interdisciplinary 
meetings or seminars in which volunteers or others who 
have studied the riots (such as the Chicago Bar Association 
Committee on Civil Disorders) discuss matters with var- 
ious judges, magistrates, public defenders, state’s attor- 
neys and police. Such discussions, and what might be called 
interdisciplinary workshops, should not be limited to high 
echelon administrators, but should include the magistrates, 
assistant public defenders and assistant state’s attorneys. 

The second major plan which has been brought to the 
attention of the Committee is a proposed General Order 
of the police department relating to mass arrests. (A copy 
of the draft order accompanies this Report as Appendix 
D.) It indieates where arrestees are to be taken and the 
various steps which are to be followed in processing an 
arrestee. The Committee believes that moving the riot 
processing and court center to 26th and California, as 
well as setting up new procedures for identifying prisoners 
and telephoning relatives, is a step in the right direction, 
but this is not enough. No matter how good the order may 
be, it has a limited purpose. This purpose is to inform 
police where to take and how to process an arrestee. This 
order should be part of a major plan which encompasses 
the procedures of the courts, public defenders, state’s 
attorneys, sheriff, volunteer lawyers, clerks апа bailiffs, 
and the heads of the various detention centers. The plan 
in this enlarged form should then be sent to all people 
in these various organizations. The publie should also 
be made aware of the plan. The high visibility of a well- 
eoordinated plan could help to prevent any group from 
thinking it could cause a breakdown in the system. It is 
not sufficient for each group to have its own self-contained 
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plan. Also, such a plan should talk in terms of ‘‘sub- 
stance’’ as well as the mechanical nature of riot admini- 
stration. By ‘‘substance’’ the Committee means such 
things as statements oriented toward the purpose of bond 
hearings or the treatment of individual arrestees. 


This chapter has stressed various problems experienced 
by the judicial system associated with the April, 1968, riots. 
In doing so, comments, suggestions and recommendations 
have been made with regard to establishing better mechan- 
isms for riot-related courts. The Committee is well aware 
that this does not solve the problem of riots. The Commit- 
tee is not satisfied if its Report merely indicates more 
efficient ways of handling a riot and thereby helps to ‘‘in- 
stitutionalize’’ riots. People who study riots must be 
careful not to believe that the job is done when such ad- 
ministrative suggestions are made—no matter how helpful 
these suggestions may be. The main job of the community 
is to take all possible steps to make certain that riots do 
not in fact occur. 
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XIII. THE DETENTION FACILITIES 


The Committee undertook to investigate the role of the 
Cook County Jail and the House of Correction during the 
April 5-7 disorders. In pursuit of this objective, the Com- 
mittee spoke to the directors of each institution as well as 
to knowledgeable subordinates. 


It was not until approximately 8:30 in the evening on 
April 5 that the first arrestees arrived at the Cook County 
Jail. While some arrestees were detained in facilities in 
the adjoining Criminal Courts Building to await proces- 
sing, others were transported directly to the County Jail. 


The arrestees were taken to a processing area which 
initially could handle only two to three arrestees. This area 
was subsequently replaced by a ‘‘station system’’ which 
enabled jail officials to process up to twelve arrestees at 
one time. Detention facilities adjacent to the processing 
area can normally accommodate approximately twenty 
arrestees. During the disorders and particularly on April 
6, however, this area was literally flooded with arrestees. 
In ordinary circumstances an arrestee would take a shower 
before any further processing. During the April 5-7 
weekend, however, it was impossible to permit each arrestee 
to shower because the facilities and jail personnel were 
overtaxed. 


The arrestees were then placed in another temporary 
detention facility, which normally accommodates 50 men, 
to await medical processing. During the period in ques- 
tion, up to 200 men were contained in this bullpen. Dur- 
ing the medical processing phase arrestees were given a 
physical examination which included a chest X-ray and a 
blood test. The two doctors who performed these tests 
and examinations were greatly overworked. No plan ap- 
pears to exist whereby additional medical help сап be 
summoned during emergency periods. The Committee 
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recommends that arrangements be made to provide such 
additional medical assistance. 

The arrestees then passed through an identification 
processing which included fingerprinting and photo- 
graphing. The identification system used during the April 
disorders was clearly inadequate. Arrestees were given 
their own identification cards to retain while photographs 
were taken of them. The photographs, however, took up 
to ten hours to develop, and once developed it was often 
difficult to place the photograph on the correct identification 
card primarily because many arrestees traded their cards 
or destroyed them. The use of aliases coupled with this 
practice created great confusion. The confusion in identi- 
fication made location of prisoners difficult, if not im- 
possible, in later periods when family and court personnel 
were attempting to locate them. 

The Jail and the House of Correction have since insti- 
tuted a new system whereby a plastic wristband, bearing 
the arrestee’s name and number, similar to those utilized 
in hospitals, is being put into use; such a band is difficult 
to remove. In order to expedite development of photo- 
graphs, jail personnel have ordered polaroid camera equip- 
ment. The identification cards, which during the disorders 
were kept by the arrestees, are now kept on a board in 
a central location. 


The last step in the processing involved the distribu- 
tion of arrestees to cells in the various tiers of the Jail or 
the House. The extraordinary demands placed on cus- 
todial personnel often resulted in one officer being assigned 
to three or four tiers. Under such conditions it became 
difficult for him to keep track of activities in the tiers, as 
well as to know the names of prisoners. Jail officials ex- 
pect to soon establish a procedure whereby one officer is 
assigned to each tier. 

Jail cells normally hold two prisoners. During the 
week following the April disorders it was common for 
three, four and sometimes more prisoners to share a single 
cell. Feeding of prisoners was haphazard and toilet facil- 
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ities were grossly inadequate. Additionally, prisoners slept 
on the floors in the so-called ‘‘day rooms’’ located on each 
tier. While there are conflicting reports as to whether 
the prisoners who slept upon floors had mattresses and 
bedding, it is obvious that the jails were seriously over- 
crowded and that confusion was the order of the day. 
Conditions in the House of Correction were somewhat better 
than at the County Jail but by no means beyond criticism. 


On April 5 the present County Jail administration was 
approximately three weeks old and was engaged in certain 
needed administrative and operating reforms. Among the 
many shortcomings of the previous Jail administration was 
the fact that no plans were made for the detention of mass 
arrestees. In an ordinary 24-hour period 50 to 60 persons 
are processed; during one 18-hour period during the dis- 
orders as many as 400 prisoners may have been processed. 


Plans have since been adopted by the present Jail ad- 
ministration for the rapid employment of new equipment 
and additional personnel under mass arrest conditions. 
Detention, police and law enforcement officials should also 
develop a detailed contingency plan for auxiliary personnel 
and temporary use of substantial additional space else- 
where in the city, such as at Soldier Field, for the detention 
of unusual numbers of arrestees. 


Regarding the arrestees themselves, jail officials noted 
their attitude was one of resignation. Indeed, the crowds 
that gathered outside the jails seeking to locate prisoners 
and make bond for them were more hostile and difficult 
to deal with than the prisoners themselves. 


Some prisoners complained they were not permitted to 
use telephones. Jail personnel observed that by the time 
an arrestee reaches the jail, he should have had an oppor- 
tunity to make a phone call as a part of his police and 
initial court processing. Nevertheless, jail officials reported 
that they took down the names of the people that prisoners 
desired to call and in many instances made the telephone 
calls for them. Many people who were called reacted with 
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apathy and indifference to the news that a family member 
had been arrested and was now in jail. 

Some prisoners had sufficient funds to make bond. While 
officials attempted to process such individuals quickly, 
they were not especially successful in so doing, and ar- 
restees who could make bail often had to wait in jail. In 
some cases the confusion prevented officials from allowing 
prisoners to use their own money. 
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XIV. MONEY CARRIED BY ARRESTEES 


A wire service report which received wide publicity dur- 
ing the week of April 8 stated, that arrestees processed 
through the jails had large sums of money upon their 
persons. This report stated in part: 


‘Chicago (UPI)—Persons arrested during Chicago's 
weekend of rioting had in their possession ‘10 times 
the normal amount of money carried by persons 
brought to the Cook County Jail,’ a deputy warden 
said Tuesday.... 

A total of about $70,000 in cash was confiscated from 
the 2,000 prisoners incarcerated at the county jail and 
the city house of correction during the period from 
Noon Friday until Monday morning. About $60,000 
of it was found on the more than 1,000 prisoners sent 
to the county jail, Taylor said. . . ."' 


These reports were repeated on radio, television and 
received considerable news and editorial attention in the 
newspapers. The news reports suggested that these ‘‘in- 
ordinate" amounts of money represented payments from 
unknown sources for participation in the weekend dis- 
orders or that they might have been advances of money 
to be utilized as bail or that they were the fruits of thefts 
and burglaries committed during the disorders. 


The Committee thoroughly checked these reports and 
has concluded that the amounts of money found on riot- 
related arrestees were exaggerated and that there is noth- 
ing to support the implications indicated above as to the 
origins of these funds. 


Committee investigators interviewed personnel at the 
County Jail and House of Correction and, along with in- 
vestigators, auditors and assistant state’s attorneys, re- 
viewed the records at both institutions exhaustively. The 
records at the County Jail were grossly insufficient. 
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The Committee found that 1,622 riot-related arrestees 
processed at the County Jail were found to have $18,089.35, 
averaging about $11.15, and 966 riot-related arrestees proc- 
essed at the House of Correction were found to have $10,- 
509.81, averaging about $10.88. Detailed analyses of these 
amounts are set forth in Appendices E and F. 


A few individuals were found with substantial amounts 
(between $110 and $150) of money on Friday, April 5. 
This was explained, however, by the fact that Friday was 
payday or individuals may have left their homes carrying 
all their cash savings. On Saturday, April 6, few indi- 
viduals were arrested with any significant sums of money 
on their persons. 


The Committee concludes that no ‘financial conspiracy" 
existed and that individuals arrested during the disorders 
had not been paid in advance for their participation. 


The persistence and inflammatory effect of this rumor 
clearly underscores the special responsibility which is 
lodged with public officials and the news media. Public 
officials must control irresponsible subordinates who speak 
to the press with unfounded and exaggerated stories. News 
media must verify data such as this to the maximum extent 
possible and report it in words which are careful to point 
out how dependable it may be. 
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XV. ARE THE APRIL RIOTS LIKELY TO RECUR? 


This question must be considered from both short and 
long-range points of view. It is reasonable to hope that 
Chicago will be spared further large-scale, civil disorders 
this summer if reasonable restraint and good judgment are 
exercised on all sides. 


The outlook for the long term, on the other hand, is by 
no means reassuring. Negroes resident in the ghetto areas, 
and especially those on the west side of Chicago, have a 
sense of deep frustration in the working out of their prob- 
lems. Witness after witness before the Committee em- 
phasized that the residents of the west side widely believe 
that they are not adequately represented in the political, 
the commercial and economic fabric of the city. 


The Committee is convinced that there is a deep sense of 
frustration among the residents of the Chicago ghetto. 
The Committee is convinced that steps must be taken to 
provide a peaceful outlet for those frustrations.and for the 
correction of the unacceptable economic and social con- 
ditions which now prevail in the ghetto areas. 


The Committee’s studies have convinced it that the mat- 
ter of political representation for the ghetto areas goes 
beyond the question of whether representation of local 
neighborhoods and their citizens in our city government is 
in fact satisfactory or can be improved. There is a con- 
vietion on the part of a clear majority of our black citizens 
that such representation is entirely unsatisfactory and 
must be improved. This conviction, whether or not or to 
what extent it is true, is of critical importance to the con- 
tinued health of our city. There is therefore a great need 
for the establishment of a highly respected and influential 
body with more time available to it than was available to 
this Committee, which can advise directly at the highest 
levels of city government on the needs of the ghetto areas 
and the manner in which those needs can and must be met, 
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and to encourage dissemination of information on pro- 
grams for the inner city which are presently in existence 
or are needed. 


Accordingly, this Committee recommends that the Mayor 
create a standing commission whose sole purpose and func- 
tion will be that of examining into the needs of the ghetto 
areas, determining the appropriate and necessary methods 
of meeting those needs and checking upon the extent to 
which steps are taken by governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencies to meet such needs. The commission which 
the Committee recommends should be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the ghetto areas and of the general com- 
munity as well as of organizations within and outside the 
ghetto which are truly and sincerely committed to ghetto 
improvement. The Committee recommends that such a 
commission have a full-time, paid Negro Executive Direc- 
tor. 


This Committee is strongly of the opinion that it will 
help avoid violence and turbulence in the ghetto area if 
ghetto residents are given a direct means of communicat- 
ing their needs to the governmental authorities of the city 
through an institution specifically created to respond to 
those needs. 


It is essential in the Committee’s view that such a com- 
mission truly and honestly represent the various shades of 
opinion of ghetto residents. It is essential in the Com- 
mittee’s view that such a commission be established so 
that it may speak forthrightly and with prestige and weight 
to the political, economic and social leaders of our city con- 
cerning the problems of the ghetto as its residents see them. 
Tt is essential that such a commission be so constituted that 
it will not be suspect by a majority of our black citizens, 
that it will in fact be respected by them, and that they may 
reasonably expect that its recommendations for action will 
be considered and acted upon forthwith. 


Chicago has been blessed by great political, business, 
social and cultural leadership. This leadership has made it 
a great world city. At the same time, we now face here 
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and throughout our country a crisis of relationships be- 
tween peoples so serious and so profound that responses 
with traditional or superficial measures may prove di- 
sastrous. We therefore urge our fellow citizens to support 
the leaders of our city in finding the necessary new and 
radical solutions to the unprecedented circumstances which 
confront us. 
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XVI. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion the Committee recapitulates its principal 
recommendations as made throughout the body of this Re- 
port: 

1. The school authorities, in the event of a future inci- 
dent comparable in its impact on the Negro community to 
the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, should con- 
sider closing the schools, at least in the ghetto areas, on the 
day following the incident. 

2. School administrators and faculties in the ghetto 
high schools should attempt to establish the rapport with 
students, established at Forrestville, Wendell Phillips, Du- 
Sable and Dunbar Vocational, following similar procedures 
and policies. 


3. The school system must recognize that youngsters 
living in the city’s ghettos have special educational needs 
and that their schools must be as well equipped as are 
others; additional funds must be provided and efforts, 
apart from the development of additional finances, must 
be redoubled to ensure that schools in ghetto neighbor- 
hoods have the kind of administrators, courses and teachers 
which are needed. 


4. In emergency situations in the future the National 
Guard should be called at the earliest practicable time and 
the police should not hesitate to recommend such calls im- 
mediately upon ifs becoming apparent that violence has 
gone beyond, or is likely to go beyond, the capacity of 
police to control. 

5. Steps, such as those already taken since the April 
disorders, should be taken by the National Guard to assure 
that commanding officers of the Guard are never out of 
communication with the police and other city authorities. 


6. The police department should continue General Order 
67-14 in effect as regulating the use of deadly force in riot 
situations. 
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7. The present plans of the police department for 
another city-wide radio frequency, for seven more radio 
frequencies and for the addition of a number of trunklines 
should be implemented. 


8. The plans of the police department for adding to the 
number of vans and squadrols for the transportation of 
arrested persons should be implemented. 


9. The police department should review its procedures 
with respect to the handling of looted goods to prevent any 
question from arising in the public mind as to whether 
police personnel are themselves engaged in looting. 


10. In lieu of sweeping, mass arrests, the police should 
concentrate on arrest of persons in clear violation of law 
who are leaders of the disorders and whose arrest would 
have a sobering effect on numbers of other persons in the 
same area. 


11. The police department should intensify its efforts 
to ensure that its personnel do not conduct themselves one 
way for white citizens and another way for Negro citizens. 


12. The Superintendent of Police should join with quali- 
fied civilian experts in studying the desirability of establish- 
ing an auxiliary force to be utilized during periods of high 
tension and perhaps on other occasions. The auxiliary 
force would serve in uniform, should include citizens from 
all parts of the city including the ghettos, and would receive 
its assignments and be under the control and supervision 
of the police department in every respect. 

13. Police department procedures and policies, includ- 
ing those related to the use of the National Guard and fed- 
eral troops, should be based upon the fundamental propo- 
sition that responses to civil disorders should be made with 
overwhelming manpower and not with firepower except in 
rare circumstances. 

14. An intensive study of the use of chemicals for riot 
control should be made in the hope that an effective agent, 
producing no permanent or serious injuries, can be found; 
chemical agents of the MACE type should not be relied 
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upon, and pending the outcome of such a study, it would 
seem that tear gas is a more effective chemical for riot 
control. 


15. The police department should attempt to develop 
some means or mechanism that will permit communication 
between the community and the police, to the same extent 
that citizens once were able to communicate with policemen 
on the beat, all with the objective of enabling the police de- 
partment to consult with and respond immediately to the 
needs and problems of individual citizens in their im- 
mediate neighborhoods. 


16. The police must increase their understanding of 
the degradations and frustrations which the very poor, 
black and white, feel and why these feelings contribute to 
‘‘high crime rate’’ areas, and, in implementation of this 
objective, a centralized Police-Community Relations Unit 
should be established within the police department based 
upon an expansion of the present Police-Community Work- 
shop. 


17. All efforts to disarm citizens should be encouraged 
and these efforts should include the promotion by the police 
department of an annual amnesty on guns, especially hand 
guns, voluntarily turned in to the police by the general 
public. 


18. The police department should continue aggressively 
its efforts to implement the recommendations contained 
in the report of the 1967 Citizens Committee To Study 
Police-Community Relations. 


19. The fire department should set about establishing 
an alert system which would permit rapid mobilization of 
men and equipment to respond to riot fires; the system 
might include a plan to reach off-duty personnel at their 
homes through a prearranged chain of telephone calls. 

20. There is need for improved communication and 
cooperation between the fire department and the police 
department primarily to the end of affording greater 
security to fire fighters under riot or emergency conditions. 
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21. The Commission on Human Relations, in connection 
with its operation of Rumor Central, should review and 
improve its sources of and procedures for information 
and should make arrangements for an adequate number 
of telephone lines from the outset in the event of another 
emergency. 


22. Overall plans should be worked out by governmental 
agencies for the handling and distribution of emergency 
supplies of food and clothing for riot victims utilizing 
especially the staff and facilities of the Urban Progress 
Centers operated by the Chicago Committee on Urban 
Opportunity. 

23. Governmental programs for the ghetto areas must 
assure Negro participation in their planning and execution, 
and the young people especially must be made to feel that 
such programs are not formulated and carried out down- 
town without genuine neighborhood participation. 


24. Recognizing that many decisions must ultimately 
be made by duly constituted officials, radical experiments 
should begin in the direction of training ghetto area resi- 
dents for more self-determination and local community 
control. The skill, experience and financial support of 
downtown institutions (private as well as public) must be 
made available to the ghetto communities in this connec- 
tion. 


25. All citizen organizations in the city must work to- 
ward the establishment or strengthening of strong, au- 
tonomous community organizations in those ghetto areas, 
such as the west side of Chicago, where they are des- 
perately needed. 


26. Businessmen and merchants must come to grips with 
the problems of the ghetto, and to that end there must be: 


a. Increased efforts by the business community to 
develop black ownership of retail outlets in the ghettos. 
Greater use of the franchising system should be ex- 
plored. 


b. Greater policing by responsible agencies of gov- 
ernment of fraudulent merchandising practices by 
ghetto merchants. 
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e. Organization of neighborhood ‘‘Better Business 
Bureaus"' to police malpractices by ghetto merchants. 

d. Business participation in consumer education 
courses in our schools which will teach younger people 
how to do comparative shopping, how to budget and 
the facts of credit buying. 


27. The insurance industry should cooperate fully in 
the implementation of the new state and federal legislation 
designed to assure availability of casualty insurance cover- 
age in ghetto areas. 


28. Public officials and community leaders should make 
full use, during large-scale civil disturbances, of all news, 
radio and television media to dispel rumors and to give 
the citizens correct information about the nature and scope 
of the disorders, the steps which are being taken to bring 
them under control, and the concern and understanding 
which such leaders have for the events leading to the dis- 
turbances. 


29. Under emergency riot conditions, volunteer attor- 
neys appearing in court on behalf of arrestees should be 
permited to enter a limited appearance for bond hearings 
only in the event that the volunteer is unable or unwilling 
to represent the arrestee during the entire proceeding. 


30. The practice followed during riot-related court pro- 
ceedings of waiving any requirement that arrestees demon- 
strate indigency or inability to afford a lawyer as a condi- 
tion of being defended by the public defender or a vol- 
unteer lawyer is commended and should be continued. 


31. Procedures for the processing of arrest history 
sheets in a short period of time under emergency or riot 
conditions must be improved. 


32. Procedures respecting the signing of complaints 
must be clarified so that a complaint will either be signed 
by an officer who can testify to the offense or sufficient 
information will be available as to the identity and avail- 
ability of the National Guardsman or police officer who 
observed the offense and can testify with respect to it. 
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33. In the case of mass arrests, bonds ought neverthe- 
less to be set as nearly as may be in accordance with the 
individual circumstances of the arrestee and with the basic 
purpose of assuring his availability for his trial, and bonds 
ought not to be utilized for detention purposes only. 


34. If bonds are set in appropriate amounts in the first 
place, then bond reduction hearings for those unable to 
make the initial bonds may be postponed until the emerg- 
ency is over. 


35. In any future disturbances, greater use should be 
made of the district police station as a place for disposition 
of cases: representatives of the State’s Attorney, the Pub- 
lie Defender and volunteer attorneys ought to be available 
at distriet police stations to aid in screening arrestees 
and to permit the release of arrestees improperly arrested 
or whose detention is not otherwise required. 


36. A eoordinated plan should be worked out between 
publie defenders and volunteer lawyers whereby each would 
complement the other to assure that arrestees will be fully 
represented and will be given a choice, where permitted 
by statute, of representation by the publie defender or 
by a volunteer lawyer. 


37. An overall plan should be worked out by the courts 
for eoordinating and recognizing the contributions that 
ean be made under riot conditions by judges, magistrates, 
the State's Attorney, the Public Defender, volunteer law- 
yers, the sheriff, clerks, bailiffs and heads of various de- 
tention centers, to the end that all aspects of arrest and 
eourt procedures under such conditions ean be planned 
thoroughly in advance and the duties of all concerned 
with those procedures ean be well understood. 


38. A standing commission should be created by the 
Mayor with the sole purpose and function of examining 
into the needs of the ghetto areas, determining the appro- 
priate and neeessary methods of meeting those needs and 
checking upon the extent to which governmental and non- 
governmental agencies are taking steps to meet such needs; 
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such a commission should be composed of representatives 
of the ghetto areas and of the general community, as well 
as of organizations within and outside the ghetto which 
are committed to ghetto improvement. It is recommended 
that such a commission have a full-time, paid Negro as its 
executive director. 

39. Chicago should not tolerate violence and disorder, 
property destruction, theft and assault as a means of rec- 
tifying injustices in the ghetto areas. At the same time, 
the problems of the ghetto are real and serious and have 
brought this city as well as the rest of the country to a 
crisis of relationships between peoples so serious that the 
Committee calls upon our fellow citizens to support the 
leaders of our city in finding the necessary new and radical 
solutions to the unprecedented circumstances which con- 
front us. 
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Appendices 


APPENDIX A 


POLICE-CITIZENS RELATIONS 


In July of 1966 Mayor Daley appointed a 23-man com- 
mittee to recommend ways of bettering relations between 
the Police Department and citizens headed by Attorney 
Thomas R. Mulroy. 


In May of 1967 the Committee submitted a 290-page 
detailed report containing many recommendations. The 
Major recommendations proposed the appointment of a 
Registrar of Citizens’ Complaints. 


In January of 1968 Mayor Daley announced the appoint- 
ment of William J. MacKenzie as Registrar of Citizens’ 
Complaints which now maintains an office in the Chicago 
Civic Center where citizens may go to register their com- 
plaints against police officers and police procedures. 


The Registrar furnishes forms for filing complaints 
and assists citizens in filling out these forms. He forwards 
the computed complaint form to the Chicago Police De- 
partment for investigation, processing and evaluation, re- 
taining a copy of the complaint. The Registrar also re- 
ports to the Superintendent of Police any patterns of 
alleged police misconduct, discernible from these com- 
plaint forms. The telephone number of the Registrar’s 
office which is located in Room 249 of the Civic Center is 
744-8080 and has been widely publicized through news- 
papers, radio and television. 


MacKenzie is Past Chairman of the Community Police 
Council of the 18th Police District. Under his leadership 
the community and police were brought closer together 
with complaints from citizens answered promptly by the 
police commander. 


MacKenzie is advisor to the Board of Coordinators for 
Puerto Rican affairs and past president of the Mid North 
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Association. He received his bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Chicago and his law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He is a professor at the graduate school 
of Urban Studies at Loyola University. 


Other recommendations proposed by the Committee and 
adopted by the Police Department are: expansion of police 
community workshops, greater use of Officer Friendly 
program, more compensation and additional police officers, 
and the formation of a Police-Gang Intelligence unit. 


In August ef 1967, Superintendent James B. Conlisk, 
Jr., created the Community Service Division to broaden 
communieations between the Police Department and the 
citizens of Chicago. 


The Division, which is commanded by Deputy Chief 
Samuel W. Nolan, has a human relations section and a 
community service section. 


The human relations section assists the Department in 
averting and relieving social tension caused by racial, 
religious and nationalistic incidents. The unit, when it 
was originally set up in 1947, was the first of its kind in 
the nation. Superintendent Conlisk, then a patrolman, 
served as the unit's first secretary. 


The community relations section of the division develops 
and coordinates programs to generate understanding and 
respect between civilians and police officers. The programs 
are oriented to citizens of individual communities under the 
direction of police district commanders, each aided by a 
community service sergeant and a number of police cadets 
serving as community service officers. 


All of the city’s police districts except the First District, 
which is non-residential in character, have police eommu- 
nity workshops. At least once a month the district com- 
mander joins with citizens in these workshops to discuss 
the problems that confront the community. Guest speakers, 
selected by the workshop steering committee, give talks on 
subjects of timely interest. Special workshops are also 
conducted for young people. 
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All citizens of the districts are encouraged to participate 
in these meetings. 


The community service sergeants assist the district com- 
manders in these workshops and maintain contact with 
schools, churches, governmental agencies and private or- 
ganizations within the districts. 


The community service sergeants and other district per- 
sonnel, conduct year-round programs of recreational, edu- 
cational and cultural activities for citizens of the police 
districts. 


The community service section also operates an Officer 
Friendly program in which police officers visit the first 
three grades of every public and parochial school in the city 
to teach safety measures and develop rapport between the 
children and the police. This program, which was started 
in 1966, has been so successful that it will be expanded in 
the Fall. 


In 1966 the Police Department liberalized its qualifica- 
tions for recruits by reducing the age requirement from 21 
to 20 and the height requirement from 5’8” to 57". The 
latter change was undertaken to allow more citizens of 
Latin American and Oriental descent to become police 
officers. 


HOUSING 


The goal of the city is to provide a decent home for each 
and every citizen. At one time, this major task was left 
entirely in private hands, to the builder, the real estate 
broker, the manager of properties. Government has had 
to step into the pieture to insure good places to live for 
those without means. 


This goal has been translated into a number of programs: 
code enforcement of buildings, fire and sanitation ordi- 
nances so that each building will meet minimum safety 
standards; demolition of buildings beyond repair; urban 
renewal to clear areas for modern housing facilities; and 
encouragement of private companies to invest in the future 
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of the city by providing decent homes where they are most 
needed. 


The major burden has fallen on public housing and 34,000 
families with 134,153 individuals, now live in decent, safe, 
and sanitary units of the Chicago Housing Authority. Be- 
hind these units is a public investment of more than $435 
millions. 


Last year, the housing supply was increased by the re- 
development of an additional 25 acres, creating 1,200 new 
dwelling units. Under actual construction were five de- 
velopments containing more than 800 apartments. In var- 
ious stages of design were 12 developments, involving more 
than 2,800 apartments, and in the planning stage were 
1,200 more dwelling units. 


Construction during this year (1968) includes: 


128-unit building for the elderly at Dickens and Burling 
Streets in the Lincoln Park Urban Renewal area. 


12 additional projects, comprising 1,566 units for the 
elderly and 1,241 for families, are in various stages of de- 
sign. Construction should begin. by July. 


Three buildings in the Lawndale area have been pur- 
chased and will be rehabilitated into 122 family-size apart- 
ments. Work on these should be completed by the end of 
the year. 


Also in Lawndale, the Chicago Housing Authority has 
entered into agreements with the Chicago Dwellings Asso- 
ciation and the Federal Housing Administration for an ex- 
tensive rehabilitation program. The C.H.A. acquires the 
property and supplies sufficient funds to cover appraisal 
and inspection fees, legal expenses, cost of relocating ten- 
ants and cost of interim financing. The property then is 
transferred to the Chicago Dwellings Association which 
undertakes rehabilitation. Last year 21 buildings were 
purchased and transferred to the C.D.A. 


Another 1,219 dwelling units were under contract with 
the federal government by the end of last year. These in- 
cluded 186 units on sites now in the acquisition stage, 86 
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on sites to be made available in the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
Urban Renewal area, and 266 units scheduled for the 118th 
and Wood Street site. Sites still must be selected for 
another 681 units. 


Another method of increasing low-rent housing involves 
the C.H.A. leasing apartments in privately owned buildings 
and bringing the buildings into a condition where they pro- 
vide decent and safe shelter. 


By the end of 1967 under the expanded leasing program, 
672 apartments in 153 buildings had been sublet to low- 
income families. Of the total number, 623 were efficiency 
and one-bedroom apartments, leased by elderly persons. 
The C.H.A. hopes during the current year to acquire larger 
apartments with two to five-bedroom units for more sizeable 
families. By September the C.H.A. anticipates there will 
be 1,500 apartments available to tenants in the leasing pro- 
gram. 


Another significant event in Chicago’s housing picture 
came in January when the first sale in the country of a 
public housing project as a non-profit cooperative was an- 
nounced. The two-story row-housing development, Racine 
Courts at 107th and Racine, was the project sold to the 
tenants and others. Originally built in 1950 at a cost of 
$1,715,000, it has 122 apartments, 63 of which are three-bed- 
room units, 46 four-bedroom units and 13 have five bed- 
rooms. 


The Authority will sell these projects at actual cost with- 
out a profit. There is to be a 40-year term for payment of 
the purchase price. 


Chicago Housing Authority Chairman Charles Swibel is 
on record as saying that if the Racine Courts pilot program 
proves workable, then tenants will have an opportunity to 
purchase seven other projects. This will increase home- 
ownership opportunities to a group which otherwise might 
not be able to buy their own homes. 


In the Spring of 1968 the C.H.A. increased income limits, 
so that many tenants who were under notice to move be- 
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cause their income had risen, were assured of continued 
tenancy. The new limits also encourage the public hous- 
ing tenants to increase their earnings without fear of losing 
their homes. 


In addition to providing homes, the city, and the C.H.A., 
also is interested in providing the kind of supportive serv- 
ices which will enlarge the scope of the tenants and make 
possible their entering into a self-sustaining life. That the 
C.H.A. is successful to some extent is evidenced by the 265 
families who left public housing last year to become home- 
owners. 


There are tenant programs for health, recreation, educa- 
tional tutoring, workshops, and scouting, as well as house- 
keeping training for those tenants requiring such service. 


In May, a massive rehabilitation program for Chicago 
Housing Authority homes was announced. The $27.5 mil- 
lion was approved by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and represents the largest program of 
its kind in the nation. Work on the program began im- 
mediately. 


Significantly, the program was developed after consult- 
ing tenants through interviews and questionnaires to get 
their ideas on how life could be improved. 


The nine-point program calls for construction of 12 new 
community centers at eleven projects, which will free apart- 
ments now used for educational, recreational and com- 
munity activities, building of ten new day care centers, to 
improve security for residents by installing new exterior 
lighting of sidewalks, play areas, parking lots, viewers in 
entrance doors, chain guards on all exterior doors and en- 
closing elevator openings to prevent entry of unauthorized 
persons, general improvement of physical properties, beau- 
tification of grounds, expanding employment opportunities 
of residents, upgrading play lots with new swings, remodel- 
ing laundry rooms, and a program evaluation study. 
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Modular Homes 


Another major breakthrough in providing the possibility 
of low cost homes for all Chicagoans came last month when 
agreement was reached by the Chicago building trades, in- 
dustry, banks, insurance companies, contractors and build- 
ers, and government. They will join in building modular 
homes for purchase in Chicago. This extends the privilege 
of home ownership to an income class which might not 
otherwise be able to know the experience of home owner- 
ship. The modular townhouses will be approved by build- 
ing eode, building trade, and F.H.A. 


A four-bedroom, modular townhouse, including land, 
equipped with stove and refrigerator, offering comparable 
facilities provided by a conventionally constructed home 
selling in Chicago for approximately $26,000 can be pur- 
chased for $14,500. It will be financed with an F.H.A. ap- 
proved 30-year mortgage at 62 per cent interest for $400 
down and $97.36 a month, which includes principal, interest, 
and mortgage insurance premium. Two- and three-bedroom 
modular townhouse homes will sell at $11,500 and $13,000, 
with downpayment of $200 and $300, and with monthly 
payments ranging from $78 to $90. 


These are not subsidized homes, but will be built by pri- 
vate contractors, constructed and assembled by the build- 
ing trades at union wages and sold by builders and realtors. 
The building trades will employ apprentices and journey- 
men from the residents of the neighborhoods where the 
townhouses will be built. The factory manufacturing the 
modular townhouses will be located in Chicago, and should : 
provide employment for Chicago residents. The factory 
should be in operation by the beginning of next year, with 
a production capacity of at least 2,000 homes a year. 


One hundred of the homes will be constructed and placed 
on display in many neighborhoods so that potential home- 
owners can appraise their value and neighborhood organi- 
zations and block clubs can determine site selections. 
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The Chicago Dwellings Association was established in 
1948 with only one purpose: to broaden the city’s housing 
efforts. The Association zeros in on those in-between rent- 
ers with incomes too high to get into public housing proj- 
ects and yet too low to acquire good housing in the private 
market. 


Last year the Association was involved with a total of 
4,832 dwelling units, an increase over the previous year by 
1,406 units. The Chicago Dwellings Association makes 
apartments available through rehabilitation, receivership 
and new construction programs. It also has a new pro- 
gram for developing properties donated to the Association 
as tax deductible contributions by private owners. 


Under the receivership program, 3,035 dwelling units in 
321 buildings were acquired. The city, through the C.D.A., 
supervised rehabilitation by owners and made emergency 
repairs to provide heat, water, gas, electricity and refuse 
removals. Emergency repairs were made to 51 buildings 
containing 383 dwelling units last year. 


These repairs are available on a 24-hour basis with the 
help of the Mayor’s Office of Inquiry and Information, 
Building and Law Departments, and the Chicago Commit- 
tee on Urban Opportunity. 


In Lawndale, there are three major redevelopment pro- 
grams. The first program for rehabilitating multi-family 
buildings involves 1,597 units. By the beginning of this 
year, 28 buildings with 282 dwelling units were under con- 
struction. These were being built jointly with the Chicago 
Housing Authority. The United States Gypsum Company 
joined with the C.H.A. in another 5 buildings, containing 
134 apartments, to rehabilitate and then transfer the re- 
modeled structures to the Chicago Dwellings Association 
for ownership and management. They are located at Inde- 
pendence and Flournoy. 


The apartments are being completely rebuilt with the 
newest materials and with the construction features nor- 
mally found only in more expensive rental units. When 
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completed, the properties are transferred to the C.D.A. for 
about $12,000 per apartment, for a total of about $1.7 mil- 
lions. The money is borrowed from the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company and will be repaid upon 
completion by a F.H.A.—221 mortgage. 


A breakthrough in relocation of tenants during rehabili- 
tation also is marked by the U. S. Gypsum program. 26 
temporary units—interim homes—were installed on vacant 
lots at Independence and Taylor. This enables the tenants 
to stay within the community, to continue association with 
friends, to have their children remain at the local school 
and to continue relations with churches, shopping centers 
and organizations in the area. 


The interim homes all have three bedrooms and can ac- 
commodate two adults and eight children. They are of 
modern, fire resistant construction and attractive as well. 


Another 1,000 units are being acquired and rehabilitated 
by the Department of Urban Renewal under the Douglas- 
Independence Boulevard program. C.D.A. takes over the 
rehabilitated properties and assumes mortgage payments 
and management obligations. Present plans call for form- 
ing cooperatives and condominiums where possible to have 
as many persons as possible enjoy home ownership. 


The single-family new housing construction for sale in- 
volves 135 units. 108 of these are being built under the 
Department of Urban Renewal’s Washington-Hermitage 
site. The Foundation for Cooperative Housing co-sponsors 
the project with C.D.A. 


This project is significant in that it marks the first time 
in many decades that single family residences have been 
built in this area. Construction began in November. There 
will be 108 townhouses. 


‘The Hermitage’’ development will contain 24 two-bed- 
room homes, 72 three-bedroom homes and 12 four-bedroom 
homes. A family can purchase a home with a payment of 
only $200. Monthly payments will range from about $115 
for a two-bedroom home to $145 for four-bedroom homes. 
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Twelve of the town houses will be single-story design 
and will have ramps and other special features for families 
with children attending the nearby Jesse Spaulding School 
for Physically Handicapped Children. 


The homes are designed in clusters forming central court 
yards. Three tot-lots will be scattered among the units, as 
well as a large community park in the center of the largest 
complex of buildings. Also provided is a community build- 
ing and storage space for maintenance of equipment. Utility 
service centers are located underground and ample off- 
street parking is planned. 


The Hermitage also is significant in being the first co- 
operative housing development for moderate income fam- 
ilies sponsored by a governmental agency: The Founda- 
tion for Cooperative Housing. 


25 houses are under construction on scattered lots in 
Englewood and East Garfield, part of a group of 200 houses 
to be financed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, under a FDA 203 (b) insured mortgage. The Great 
Lakes Mortgage Company is the agent and the interim loan 
was made by the Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company. 


Another program to produce houses for sale was started 
in West Garfield where 33 dwelling units are being re- 
habilitated as condominium units under the F.H.A. 312 
program with Continental Bank providing the first mort- 
gage. 

The Internal Revenue Service last September approved 
the C.D.A. for tax deduction purposes. This makes it pos- 
sible for owners of properties with code violations to 
donate their buildings to the Association and claim a tax 
deduction. All lawyers in the county are being informed 
of this new ruling. 25 properties were offered to C.D.A. 
in 1967. One building with 24 units in Woodlawn was 
accepted for a rehabilitation study. 


C.D.A. funds have been approved to rehabilitate other 
structures to meet code requirements. Costs are to be 
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amortized within five years and the buildings are to be 
used as a temporary relocation resource. Buildings which 
ean meet F.H.A. standards will be made part of more 
permanent rehabilitation programs. Undesirable units are 
to be demolished and the land used for future development. 


The first apartment to come under the receivership pro- 
gram was at 4430-32 North Magnolia Avenue. Mayor Daley 
had called for the program to combat substandard hous- 
ing and upgrade the quality of neighborhoods. The apart- 
ment was rehabilitated in 1966 upon a court order and 
provided the city with valuable information and guidelines 
for the rehabilitation program now under way. 


The Magnolia Avenue building is in a transient area and 
it tested the theory that modernized apartments with 
careful tenant selection would encourage tenants to settle 
down for a long period of time. The project also furnished 
data on conversion costs, rents, and administration—in- 
formation needed in the current receivership-rehabilitation 
program. 


The receivership-rehabilitation program is not confined 
to areas of substandard housing. The program is in effect 
to save houses in stable neighborhoods. An example is a 
single-family frame house at 6667 West Hayes which had 
through neglect become an eyesore. The people in the 
community called its attention to city officials and the home 
was remodeled and now is occupied by tenants. 


In the Cermak-Wentworth area, efforts are being made 
to provide housing for about 120 Chinese-American fam- 
ilies, who now live in the path of the new Franklin Street 
connector. Sites along the Dan Ryan and Stevenson ex- 
pressways are being investigated as likely places. C.D.A. 
this year expects to schedule construction of townhouses 
and apartments for sale or rent to accommodate 100 
families. 
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WORK SUMMARY—1967 


Receivership Program Buildings Units 
Cases carried over from 1966........ 119 1162 
New appointments ................ 202 1873 


Multi-Family Programs 


Rehabilitation in progress 

South Shore (by CDA)........... 1 50 
Lawndale (by CHA for CDA)...... 23 148 
CHA-CDA-US Gypsum rehabilitation 

project work in progress—Lawndale 4 134 
Demolished for new construction.... 2 12 
Awaiting rehabilitation Uptown..... 1 13 
Rehabilitation under 221 (d) (3) 


Lawndale—optioned by CDA...... 9 213 
Convey to DUR under Douglas- 

Independence project ........ ... 1 19 
DUR Douglas-Independence Project.. 1000 


Regular rehabilitation completed by 
CDA Lawndale, Lake View, South 


EN Y CT ETATTIT S thaw gues ony 1 28 
Sales Housing Program 
Cooperative—Washington-Hermitage. 16 108 
Condominium— West Garfield ....... 3 33 
Conventional sales under construction 

TAS S булаг TT TET TET TT TTETTT. 14 14 
East Garfield (Rockwell) ........... 11 11 

Accepted and under study for 
rehabilitation (Woodlawn) ....... 1 24 
ROTAR. todo vcl ned 4832 

HEALTH 


Government always has considered the community's 
health as an area of its direct concern. Health or sickness 
directly affects all persons and none is so directly affected 
by illness as the individual who has limited resources. 
Illness to those without adequate funds can be a calamity. 


The Health Department indirectly watches over the 
health of all eitizens and safeguards the food, milk and 
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water through inspections. Public vendors also are in- 
spected. Last year about five and a half billion pounds of 
milk were produced from the 11,500 farms shipping to 44 
milk receiving stations under supervision. There were 
28,146 inspections, of which 2,460 were made during milk- 
ing operations. 682,677 pounds of milk at the farm level 
were rejected for not meeting standards. Permits of 804 
producers were suspended. 590 permits were restored after 
conditions had been corrected and following reinspection. 
89,129 bacteriological examinations and 109,557 screening 
tests in individual producer's milk were made in 1967. 


In Chicago, there were 1,808 plant inspections and 110,- 
998 pounds of milk were rejected for lack of standard 
quality. An electronic device was purchased last year to 
make tests more accurate and efficient. 


The Rodent Control Program eondueted inspections on 
31,387 buildings of which 11,392 required treatment. Rodent 
Control erews assigned to treatment of alleys and sewers 
handled last year 12,151 complaints of which 3,580 were 
repeats, 459 Mayor’s complaints, 14,815 alleys and passage- 
ways were gassed and baited. 


The Health Department's laboratories received 986,238 
specimens for examination last year, requiring 2,183,540 
individual tests. On each working day there were 8,732 
tests condueted in the labs. 


Besides the regular blood and urine sample tests the 
laboratory investigated matter responsible for a variety of 
food poisonings, especially the Salmonella. A new one-step 
staining technique, Kohn's stain, was tested and adopted 
for identification of intestinal parasites. It was the chem- 
istry laboratory which determined 83 instances of illegal 
preservatives in meat. 

The Health Department also is responsible for routine 
examination of the city’s water supply and also conducts 
examinations of bottled drinking water, non-alcoholic bev- 
erages, ice, fruit juices, dairy bottling plant rinses, ete. 

The Health Department makes bacteriological studies 
before bathing is permitted along Chicago’s shoreline. 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


There are 13 community mental health centers which 
last year provided crisis treatment to 2,126 different 
patients; group treatment to 62 groups; consultation to 
professionals such as teachers and members of the clergy, 
7,901 hours, consultation to non-professionals, such as 
community representatives of the Board of Education and 
Urban Progress Centers, conducted an educational and 
teaching program and also conducted research, primarily 
at the Woodlawn Mental Health Center. 


Six new community mental health centers acquired staff 
and began functioning in Garfield Park, Greater Grand 
Boulevard, Lawndale, Englewood, Southeast and Greater 
Lawndale. Roseland Center moved into permanent quar- 
ters at 135 East 103rd Street. 


Other centers are located in Mid-South, Lower North, 
Woodlawn, Lakeview-Uptown, Southwest and there also 
is a facility located in the Civic Center. 


Mental health services are not restricted to the poor 
alone but also are located in moderate income neighbor- 
hoods. Mental and emotional stresses respect no pocket- 
book barriers, The burden of private care for this type of 
illness is heavy on the moderate income resident and op- 
pressive on the poor. 

The city is seeking a federal grant to provide comprehen- 
sive mental health care for the communities of Kast and 
West Garfield Park. The Center already has received a 
grant for the current year of $168,000. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 


The Herman N. Bundesen District Health Center is a 
community health facility which serves the area from 
Western Avenue to Austin, and from the Sanitary Canal 
north to Bloomingdale Avenue. The emphasis is on the 
family unit though obviously the needs of the individual 
are met. The center was opened on November 20, 1963 and 
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is part of the city’s long-range plan to provide local medical 
service by neighborhood facilities. Seventeen services are 
available at the present location at 100 North Central Park 
Avenue, in the gold-domed building in Garfield Park. 


Last year 73,308 patients visited the Bundesen Center of 
which 27,412 were new patients. Services provided in- 
cluded maternal care, family planning, nutrition, technical 
screening, infant welfare, pre-school and elementary 
grades, children’s dental care, adult health, social hygiene 
(VD), and health education. 


Two other community health centers work with the anti- 
poverty program to provide comprehensive health care for 
the entire family in a limited neighborhood area. Presby- 
terian-St. Luke’s Hospital operates the Mile Square Health 
Center at 2049 West Washington, serving the area bounded 
by Kinzie on the North, Van Buren on the South, Ashland 
west to Western Avenue. 


In 1967, in its first year of operation, approximately 
10,000 patients were given examinations and treatment or 
otherwise benefited from the services. 


Mount Sinai Hospital operates a center soon to be lo- 
cated at 3316 Grenshaw, serving the North Lawndale com- 
munity. The new facility is being financed by the Sears 
Foundation, which will own the building. Last year the 
center served 14,110 patients from quarters at 3216 West 
Roosevelt. The center was destroyed in the April riots and 
currently functions in temporary quarters at 3138 W. 
Roosevelt. 


These centers, and a third proposed for Michael Reese 
Hospital, are designed to provide the best in medical care 
for those who can’t afford private health care. 


On March 4, 1968 President Johnson’s message to the 
Senate and House on Health stated: ‘‘the success of these 
programs referring to sound health in two cities demon- 
strates that the tragic rate of infant mortality can be re- 
duced even faster. Last year because of modern medicine 
and a concentrated effort in Washington, D. C. the rate fell 
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84 per cent. The rate in Chicago in the first 10 months of 
the year dropped 15%.”’ 


The Negro infant mortality rate for the City of Chicago 
dropped sharply in 1967 to 37.4 per 1,000 live births which 
is considerably lower than the last available comparable 
figure for the total United States of 1965 which was 40.3. 


This drop was largely due to the increased effort of the 
Federal Maternal and Child Health 502 Project and the 
added facilities authorized by the Mayor in the 1967 ap- 
propriations. 


The biggest reduction in the Negro infant mortality rate 
was in the birth injuries, asphyxia, atelectasis causes from 
21.95 to 18.04 which reflects the better obstetrical care 
and in the pneumonia 9.48 to 6.53 which reflects the better 
overall medical eare these babies received. 


One of the areas (Woodlawn) which has been cited as a 
critical area reduced its Negro infant mortality rate to 
89.5 for 1967 which is also lower than the latest available 
U. S. rate of 40.3. 


In 1966 the Negro infant mortality rate in Woodlawn was 
49.2. 


BABY CARE 


Prenatal eare for mothers and postnatal eare for in- 
fants and mothers are available at 37 neighborhood loca- 
tions. The city operates on the philosophy that all babies 
have a right to be born well, regardless of their parents’ 
ability to pay. Now special care is available for so-called 
“high risk’? mothers and babies. Services also have been 
improved in the well baby clinics. А 


During the past year ten dental clinics have been estab- 
lished to give complete dental care to all prenatal patients. 
Family planning services have been expanded in 18 selected 
maternal clinies and a family planning clinic now is func- 
tioning at Cook County Hospital. A cancer prevention 
program also is conducted for women. 
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The code name for the Compeare—Comprehensive Care 
— for pre-school and older youngsters—is Project 601. 
There were significant advances in this program during the 
past year. A pediatric clinic was financed by Project 601 
in the newly opened Woodlawn Child Health Center at 936 
East 63rd Street. It is operated by the Department of 
Pediatrics at the University of Chicago. 


All stations stressed hearing and speech services. 


The parochial school program was expanded so that all 
children in grades 1 and 5 in Woodlawn, North Lawndale 
and Near North West Town communities were given phys- 
ical examinations. Those needing follow-up treatment were 
referred to the facilities available in the communities. 


LEAD POISONING 


Chieago through the Board of Health pioneered in lead 
poisoning research and control program development and 
now has the largest and most scientifically oriented lead 
poisoning control program in the nation. 


Beginning in July, 1966, the Board of Health instituted a 
mass screening program, utilizing the latest medical public 
health techniques. Since that time, almost 45,000 children, 
five years of age and under, as well as residents of Chi- 
cago’s older neighborhoods, have had their blood tested 
for lead to determine possible lead intoxication. 


The Board of Health worked cooperatively with the Chi- 
eago Committee on Urban Opportunity and the Department 
of Buildings of the City of Chicago in carrying out this 
program. The Board of Health doctors are stationed on 
weekday evenings and on Saturdays at the Urban Progress 
Centers located in the various neighborhoods of the city. 
Poverty program employees arrange for mothers to bring 
their small children for this simple test. The address of 
the home of any child whose blood shows an elevated lead 
level is referred by the Board of Health to the Department 
of Buildings for follow-up inspection, and for correction by 
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the landlord of any condition which could lead to lead in- 
take on the part of the child. 

At the same time, a Chicago public health nurse visits the 
home to instruct the mother or guardian regarding the 
parent’s responsibility and the steps that can be taken in 
the home to protect the child from hazards such as eating 
paint and plaster chips. 

A special lead intoxication diagnostic and treatment cen- 
ter was established at the Municipal Contagious Disease 
Hospital located at 3026 S. California Avenue. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1968, 777 children were provided with careful diag- 
nostic services, including a confirmatory blood lead de- 
termination and X-ray of the bones and stomach. 

Of the 777 children referred for this special diagnostic 
evaluation, 83 children were deemed to be in need of de- 
leading treatment. These are children who might have de- 
veloped acute lead poisoning had they not been found in 
time. 

The Board of Health is currently developing plans for 
doubling the mass lead poisoning screening and detection 
program. 

A study of the causes of lead poisoning indicates that 
lead poisoning, where it has occurred in the city, has de- 
veloped in some old neighborhoods but not in others, ir- 
respective of racial or economic factors. 

All housing, whether in the inner city or in the newer por- 
tions of the city, constructed prior to 1950, contain interior 
paint coatings having a lead base. The occurrence of lead 
intoxication in children from some areas of the inner city 
and not in children in adjacent similar areas indicates to 
many medical experts that factors such as responsible 
supervision of the children in a household may play a more 
important role than do environmental factors. 

It is for these reasons that the City of Chicago has made 
application for a demonstration grant designed to permit 
the city to carry out an intensive health education program 
directed at all family members living in a selected high- 
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incidence area of the city. This demonstration project 
would supplement an already existing health education pro- 
gram which is being carried out in all of the concerned 
neighborhoods of Chicago. In the coming months both the 
Board of Health and cooperating agencies, including the 
Building Department and the Chicago Committee on Urban 
Opportunity, will intensify their efforts. Already other 
cities are looking to Chicago for guidance in the develop- 
ment of similar programs. 


In 1967, 16,467 mothers and infants were served by the 
health stations and 403,729 patient visits were included in 
the school program. 


DENTAL CARE 


56 clinics were providing dental health programs in 
grade schools last year. Some statistics tell the story: 


155,508 patient visits 

32,036 dental examinations 

99,126 treatments (including prophylaxes) 

68,143 restorations 

16,086 extractions 

26,154 educational lectures 

47,941 school inspections and mouth surveys 
6,269 cases were completed in face of high 

pereentage of transiency. 


In the past year eight new clinies were established on the 
South and West sides. All were equipped with the latest 
‘fair’? equipment. New equipment was purchased for two 
other schools, Stockton at 4420 North Beacon, and Spauld- 
ing Sehool for Crippled Children at 1628 West Washing- 
ton. 


The Munieipal Contagious Disease Hospital furnished 
eare of 1900 patients in 1967, providing X-ray, laboratory 
service, nursing care, etc. 


In the Tubereulosis Control Department of the Board 
of Health, plans are underway to skin test half a million 
school children in the next five years. 
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In the control of venereal diseases, two social hygiene 
clinics last year offered free diagnosis, treatments and fol- 
low-up services through 100,000 patient visits. Health De- 
partment officials report that in 1967, one in 100 Chica- 
goans, or 37,265 persons had syphilis or gonorrhea, and 
30,569 were treated at the Social Hygiene clinics. The rest 
were treated by private physicians. There were 17,556 
field investigations of persons suspected of having VD. 
Preventive treatment was administered to 1,183 persons 
exposed to syphilis. According to U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice estimates this prevented anywhere from 59 to 237 new 
cases from occurring. 


Also in prevention, an educational service on VD was 
carried out utilizing mass media as well as films shown at 
small meetings. 


Chicago also is active in treating and trying to prevent 
progressive alcoholism. The Chicago Alcoholic Treatment 
Center, an agency independent of the Board of Health, 
hospitalized 128 persons under the program but a greater 
effort is made through constructive programs of education 
and counseling. 


The nursing service of the Board of Health mans all the 
various facilities as well as visiting homes. Last year a 
school nursing program was initiated in 21 Catholic schools 
in the Northwest Community Organization. The field prac- 
tice program for nurses in collegiate programs was ex- 
panded to include students from Loyola, St. Xaviers and 
the University of Illinois. Plans now are being made to 
add community health aides to the staff this year. 


Another new program of the Health Department, estab- 
lished in November 1966, is the Crittenton Comprehensive 
Care Center, designed to aid unwed mothers. This service 
for adolescent pregnant girls includes medical, educational, 
emotional and social guidance. About 1,500 girls are 
reached annually by this program. There are now two 
centers for the girls. Eventually there will be four. 
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WAR AGAINST POVERTY 


Chicago was one of the first cities in the country to take 
advantage of the War Against Poverty program. The 
Committee on Urban Opportunity was established in 1965 
as Chicago’s agency in the war against poverty. The com- 
mittee now works in a cooperative effort with more than 
80 public and private agencies. Community representa- 
tives, hired from the local neighborhood, call on their 
friends and neighbors to explain the program and to pro- 
vide the kind of concerned attention each family requires. 
This past year there were 791,300 visits to these centers 
by the residents. The community representatives made 
491,404 calls on their neighbors in the same period. 


JOBS 


Since a prime concern is employment, every effort is 
made to find jobs for the unemployed or to provide the 
training which will lead to a job. During the year the co- 
operating agencies referred 128,218 persons to jobs and 
job training. Since the beginning of the program in 1965, 
there have been 245,762 such referrals. 


Those who actually were put to work numbered 30,766 in 
1967, bringing the cumulative total to 57,879 since the com- 
mittee was formed. In addition, 41,337 persons were started 
on job training programs last year. 


To find new and more efficient methods of putting the 
unemployed to work the Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram focuses its efforts in a single west side area. The 
program’s objective is to identify and assist the chronically 
unemployed in job training and placement. One of the 
unique features of this pilot program is a day care pro- 
gram for children of parents engaged in the program. 700 
people were placed in jobs because of CEP. 


In a survey of the Neighborhood Youth Corps, it was 
learned that of 2600 youngsters enrolled in the program, 
only 260 dropped out because of the program’s failure. 
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More than twice that number, 684, entered private em- 
ployment. Another 186 went on to advanced training pro- 
grams and 377 returned to school. 


The Human Resources Development program began in 
July, 1967 in cooperation with the Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service and has referred 20,634 persons to jobs 
and placed 5,213 in employment. Another 3,899 entered 
training programs. 


Concentrating on youth, aged 17 to 22, is JOBS, a train- 
ing and pre-employment program sponsored by three agen- 
cies, the YMCA, Chicago Youth Centers and Chicago 
Boys Clubs. They provide basic literacy training, voca- 
tional training for specific jobs, socio-psychological serv- 
ices, job development and placement. This past year 812 
enrollees were involved in the basic education courses; 516 
were given vocational training, 296 received pre-vocational 
training and 341 were placed on jobs. 

Also aiding in finding jobs and preparing individuals for 
gainful employment are a variety of programs sponsored 
by various public and private agencies: 


Cooperative Area Manpower Planning Systems 
(CAMPS) is six federal agencies meshing their efforts in 
planning for jobs. 


Chicago Economic Development Corporation provides 
jobs by developing the small business economy of the com- 
munities. Last year it provided counseling services for 
1,022 small businessmen, 454 of whom attended special 
classes. 


As an example of the various employment programs, on 
July 10, 25 men and women completed the second key punch 
training course operated by the C.C.U.O. and the Santa 
Fe and Milwaukee railroads. Most of those taking the 
eourses are now employed as key punch operators by the 
railroads and by Goldblatt, Spiegel, and other companies. 
An additional night course has been arranged and plans 
are being made for a third daytime course. 

The St. Clara Sehool's program prepared 10 mentally 
retarded young girls to be seamstresses. 
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The Chicago Association for Retarded Childred provided 
counseling, work-training and job placement services for 
22 persons. 


Hyde Park-Kenwood Jobs for Teens community program 
saw 259 high school students at full-time and part-time 
jobs. 


The Council for Bio-Medical Careers enrolled 119 per- 
sons, of whom 48 were placed on jobs. 


Foster Grandparents for Institutionalized Children gave 
32 senior citizens jobs caring for 62 children. 


The School Drop-Out Program, conducted by the Cook 
County Department of Public Aid, served 6,974 youths in 
eight months of operation. Of this number, 1,352 were 
enrolled in training programs, 836 were placed in jobs 
and 543 were persuaded to return to school. 


On-the-job training last year developed 23 legal con- 
tracts with area firms to train 709 of the unemployed at 
an average entry rate of $2 an hour. There were 760 job 
placements with the aid of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry. The Tri-Faith Employment Project 
operated seven centers, and served 21,337 persons last 
year, making 34,509 job referrals and confirmed 13,741 
placements. Another 92 went to training programs. 


EDUCATION 


The importance of educational opportunities in lifting 
the individual out of proverty cannot be over-emphasized. 
The Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity with the 
help of many agencies has made headway in this all-im- 
portant aspect. 

The committee working with six local colleges and uni- 
versities sponsored Upward Bound, conducted at each Ur- 
ban Progress Center. There were 482 students enrolled. 


Twenty-seven agencies cooperate in the Head Start Child 
Development Program. The program reached 34,982 chil- 
dren between 3 and 5 years оѓ age. 
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Loretto Educational Advancement Program (LEAP) is 
sponsored by Loretto Academy, and is designed to provide 
adult education and upgrade job skills leading to employ- 
ment. 293 persons took advantage of the program in 1967. 


The Chicago Lay Movement (CALM) is a tutoring pro- 
gram for grade school children. 1,300 children were helped 
by the program during the year. 


The Woodlawn Organization sponsors a four-month high 
school tutorial service. 


The YMCA sponsors a tutoring program SHARE, for 
727 school children, using 11 sites in Englewood. 


A Tutoring Project for Mothers was sponsored by the 
Chicago Episcopal Diocese and helped 51 mothers and 86 
children in the four-month program. 


HEADSTART 


While giving the disadvantaged pre-kindergarten child 
an educational lift-up, the Head Start program also aids 
in identifying and treating other problems in the social 
and health fields. 


For example, during the past year, with the aid of 500 
new volunteers, the program handled 1,461 cases in the 
social service area, treatment problems of families with 
economic, physical and emotional problems and providing 
food, shelter and clothing. 


Psychological tests showed that ten percent of Head 
Start pupils needed special help on an individual basis. 

Comprehensive health examinations, inoculations and 
laboratory tests were given to 25,215 children. 

Dental examinations were made for 37,830 children in 
Head Start programs and follow-up dental treatment was 
required for 22,525 children. 

Nutritional programs were begun, giving each child a 
full meal and a snack. 

In addition, hearing tests were given to 22,213 pupils 
with follow-up treatment as required. 
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HEALTH. 


On a par in importance with employment and educational 
opportunities is health, and health care programs operated 
by the Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity were ex- 
tended to 120,923 persons. 


To gain the broadest possible understanding in recog- 
nizing health problems, 495 community representatives 
completed special classes in health education and 1,260 
neighborhood residents participated in first aid sessions. 


In areas where lead poisoning is a serious threat, 29,127 
children were examined for the ailment. 


At Urban Progress Centers, 43,184 persons received 
inoculations and 13,269 had chest X-rays made. 


To combat the drug addiction problem, the St. Leonard’s 
House induction center involved 118 persons, 18 groups 
and 16 families. 


The Insect and Rodert Control program, operated by 
five city agencies, inspected 31,387 buildings during the 
year, of which 11,392 were treated for rodent control. In 
all, 16,959 city blocks were baited and gassed to eliminate 
rodents and insects. 


The Cook County Department of Public Aid with the 
CCUO gave instruction in homemaker services for 6,234 
families. 


Both agencies also conducted the Slum Housing Improve- 
ment Program, concerning itself with building inspections. 
In six months 14,027 families on public assistance were 
aided and 13,053 buildings inspected. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Every family has problems but the poor seem to have 
more problems and are less equipped to deal with them. 
They may need specialized help of professionals. The 
CCUO and cooperating private and public agencies meet 
these needs. 
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The retarded child, aged two to eight, and his parents, 
received help during the year from the Child Evaluation 
and Special Nursery for Retardates. 132 children were 
helped in the last year. 

The STREETS project of the Chicago Boys Clubs, deal- 
ing with the school drop-out problem, aided 1,108 young 
persons, 

10,190 senior citizens used five centers of the Chicago 
Commission for Senior Citizens, getting the advantage of 
counseling, adult education classes, arts and crafts, rec- 
reation and social activities. 

The Chicago Federation of Settlements, through 16 
neighborhood centers, served 20,535 residents. 

St. Augustine’s Center for American Indians provided 
social work and assistance to 1,260 Indians. 

The Legal Aid Bureau of United Charities helped 15,745 
low-income clients during the year. 

Multi-service centers helped 15,142 persons during the 
year. The Family Living Center served 945 and the City- 
Wide Corrections program, helping youngsters and their 
families, aided 41,361 of which 8,929 were new cases. 


CULTURE 


Recreational and cultural opportunities open new worlds 
for the youngster or adult who lives in squalor. These 
pursuits are important in establishing new goals for the 
individual. 

The Urban Gateways, operated by the Institute for 
Cultural Development, took 136,975 grade school pupils to 
movies, plays, concerts and day camps. Talents of 747 
youngsters were recognized as they took part in neighbor- 
hood and city-wide choral groups. 

In addition, the Pre-Adolescent Enrichment Program 
reached 474 youngsters; Arts and Crafts Workshop, con- 
ducted by Sullivan House, served 100 neighborhood young- 
sters from the ages of 7 to 16. 
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EQUALITY 


The city is concerned that all its residents are treated 
fairly and that opportunity in the fields of housing, em- 
ployment, education, and health care is open to all, regard- 
less of color, religion, national origin or other distinguish- 
ing characteristics. 


Providing equal treatment to all citizens is the responsi- 
bility of all employees and officials of the city and should 
be the concern of all Chicagoans, whether in public or 
private life. Each city department is under instructions to 
hire and promote without discrimination of any kind, 


The city agency which is responsible for investigating 
complaints of discrimination and promoting general har- 
mony in our communities is the Commission on Human 
Relations. 


In particular the Commission is the watchdog body to 
see that each citizen is treated equally under the law. This 
past year the Commission investigated 1,783 complaints of 
discrimination in housing, employment, public accommo- 
dations, education, health, law and order incidents and 
credit problems. 


Last year the Commission helped create a program to 
prepare Spanish-speaking men to take the Patrolman’s 
Civil Service examination, thus increasing the ability of 
the police department to communicate with certain neigh- 
borhoods where misunderstandings can arise because of a 
language gap. 

The Commission also checked with 16 real estate brokers 
to ascertain compliance with the Fair Housing Ordinance. 
This year the Commission is preparing a manual for inves- 
tigators and seeking the help of the Corporation Counsel 
in staff training. A Negro and white staff member will 
conduct checks of 100 real estate offices by July 1 and 75 
more by December 3. An intensive program is being de- 
veloped to help communities undergoing racial change, 
beginning with Austin. 
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In December, 1963, the City Council enacted a Fair 
Housing Ordinance, which is administered by the Commis- 
sion on Human Relations. The Commission has sought 
compliance with the law and education of all brokers so 
that no single citizen would be mistreated. 


There were 150 complaints about discrimination in hous- 
ing last year. Most were settled by conciliation. But three 
brokers found in violation had their licenses suspended by 
Mayor Daley. One of the real estate firms appealed the 
suspension of license and this year the courts upheld the 
suspension. 


In employment, the Commission on Human Relations 
reviews the hiring practices of about 1,500 firms each year 
doing business with the city and having a nondiscrimina- 
tion clause in their contracts. The Commission is concerned 
with entrance levels for employment as these can be used 
to discriminate. Construction firms are asked to cooperate 
with the Chicago Urban League and the Apprentice Infor- 
mation Center in securing non-white apprentices. The 
Commission also is working with unions which have few 
or no Negro members, with the objective of increasing 
minority membership. 


To expand awareness of the laws against discrimination 
the Commission instituted the ‘‘Do-Line’’ (744-4111) 
where persons with problems involving credit abuses or 
discrimination can talk it over with the Commission. Calls 
involving credit increased from 4 to 100 a week after the 
service was instituted and complaints of discrimination in 
employment numbered 25 a week. 


The Commission also operates Rumor Central, a number 
to be called to verify facts and report rumors during times 
of tension, During the recent disturbances on the West 
and South side 40,000 persons called the Rumor Central. 
Last summer 5,000 citizens called Rumor Central during 
the summer. This service contributed to the peaceful sum- 
mer in Chicago in 1967. 

This year the Commission on Human Relations is form- 
ing a committee of representatives from consumer protec- 
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tion groups to exchange information on a regular basis. 
The group also will cooperate in preparing proposals for 
the State Legislature in the field of consumer credit. 


The Commission operates also in less formal ways to ease 
tensions, working with community leaders and agencies. 


Following the United States Supreme Court decision 
June 17th, Mayor Richard J. Daley and several aldermen 
introduced an amendment to the city’s Fair Housing Ordi- 
nance extending its provisions to include all property 
owners. The ordinance was passed by the City Council on 
July 11th, 


YOUTH 


With the growing proportion of youngsters in the city’s 
population, numerous youth disorders, and the noticeable 
breakdown in many instances of family tradition, the Com- 
mission on Youth Welfare has designed its program to 
help meet the problems created by these developments. 


It works on the community level to build and rebuild 
organizations and institutions capable of providing sup- 
port for youth and their families. The Commission is con- 
cerned with education, law and order, employment, recrea- 
tion, religion, health, safety and welfare. 


In education, the Commission organizes programs in 
many communities. Workers meet with school counselors, 
attend hundreds of meetings on relations between the 
school and the community, and visit schools to deal with 
the problems of vandalism and truancy. Commission 
workers last year helped set up 25 tutoring programs and 
recruited 2,100 youngsters and 200 tutors. 


Working toward respect for law and order, commission 
workers assisted in programs of the police-community 
workshops in 15 police districts. They investigated and 
took action on 5,000 complaints from residents on rowdy- 
ism by youths and similar acts. Commission workers 
organized 24 police-sponsored youth groups, such as junior 
police programs, drill teams, ete. More than 17,000 hours 
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were spent in surveillance of tension areas. 4,006 persons 
were visited in agencies and institutions, including police 
commanders and gang intelligence officers. More than 7,000 
families received direct help from Commission workers 
when their children came to police attention for anti-social 
behavior. 


In the field of employment, the Commission on Youth 
Welfare in the past year developed job fairs in local 
neighborhoods, canvassed local firms for jobs and helped 
place youngsters in jobs and training programs. 3,281 
youngsters were placed in jobs. 45 employment programs 
were developed and 663 local businesses were visited and 
urged to provide employment for youngsters, 


In recreation, Commission staff recruited 1,648 adult 
sponsors, coaches, teachers and local leaders. 630 field 
trips were conducted for 32,383 children. The Commission 
enlisted 945 chaperones for various activities, secured 120 
camping scholarships, referred 612 children to camp and 
distributed 118,900 free tickets for sporting events, 49,700 
passes for theatrical events. 


In the religious field, the city helped religious organiza- 
tions and groups in planning 714 youth programs. Last 
summer (1967), 28 churches each served an average of 75 
youngsters a day. Commission workers attended 2,470 
community meetings, made 915 speeches and participated 
in panel discussions. 


In the field of health, the Commission on Youth Welfare 
staff helped plan and operate 80 health programs including 
health fairs, innoculation campaigns, health directory 
services, and assistance to handicapped children. 


The city planned or participated in 70 community clean- 
up campaigns, reported 255 housing violations, secured 
food and clothing in emergency situations for 1,120 per- 
sons, and relocated 84 persons after fires or evictions. 
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New Programs 


Last year the Commission on Youth Welfare developed 
a program to develop local leadership in the community. 
Residents of the neighborhood were hired as assistants. 
120 such neighborhood assistants were hired in 1967 and 
assigned to 325 community agencies and organizations to 
help develop programs to reach more youngsters. They 
were involved in programs affecting 4,500 young persons 
each week. 


The Commission on Youth Welfare last year inaugurated 
local neighborhood communications programs. Three 
centers were opened to bring recognition to local organi- 
zations and their activities, to increase resident participa- 
tion and to provide technical help in making programs 
understood by residents, agencies and organizations. 


A new program is Operation Venus (Vocational Experi- 
ences and New Understanding of Self). It began in June, 
1967, and is designed to motivate young women, aged 16 
to 21, in building understanding and appreciation of family 
life. Counseling and paid on-the-job training are the 
methods used. 50 young women were enrolled in the pro- 
gram in 1967. 


Seeking to prevent crime among young people, a third 
Juvenile Deliquency Prevention Center was opened in 
Woodlawn last year by the Joint Youth Development Com- 
mittee. The community-based program merges the efforts 
of police, the courts, the Illinois Youth Commission, and 
the Chicago Commission on Youth Welfare. There now 
are centers in Woodlawn and Lawndale and on the Near 
North Side. The last is the oldest, starting operation in 
1965 and it has seen a reduction from 1,712 juvenile 
offenders arrested in the first nine months of 1965 to 1,531 
picked up during a comparable period a year later. Through 
September of 1967, the arrests had been reduced still more 
to 1,210. The number of juvenile offenses in the area dur- 
ing the summer dropped from 585 to 462 in a three-year 
period. This Center has made it possible for 63 per cent 
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of youthful offenders in the custody of the Illinois Youth 
Commission to be supervised in their own neighborhoods 
rather than the 52 per cent at the beginning of the year. 


A worker from the Commission on Youth Welfare also 
works inside the House of Correction, involving the families 
of youngsters to prevent repeat offenses after being re- 
leased. This worker counseled 89 young persons in the 
institution of which 52 were released and 39 were placed 
in favorable settings in their own communities, Only four 
have been returned to the House of Correction. 


This year (1968) a new youth office is being opened in 
Austin. 


Also this year, a 24-hour emergency communications 
center was opened to shorten the time it takes for com- 
munity leadership and resources to respond in emergency 
situations. This service was put to the test during the 
April disturbances on the West and South sides. 


JOBS FOR VIET NAM VETERANS 


Mayor Richard J. Daley, after learning that several 
Negro Viet Nam veterans had experienced difficulty in 
finding employment upon their return home, established the 
Jobs for Viet Nam veterans service on the sixth floor at 
City Hall. 

The unit was established to implement the services con- 
ducted by local and federal agencies in Chicago, such as 
the Illinois Employment Service, the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service and the United States Department of Labor. 

Cooperating city agencies are the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Committee on Urban Opportunity, Commission on 
Human Relations, and the Commission on Youth Welfare. 

A report for the month of June states that 541 men have 
been placed on jobs since the program started on February 
20 of 1968, with 224 pending situations awaiting returns 
from examinations or negotiations with employers. 


The unit has served a total of 2,265 persons who visited 
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the job center for information, consultation and employ- 
ment. 


1,350 men of this number were referred to jobs, some as 
many as four times until they were fitted into the slots that 
met with their desires, or where they were able to meet the 
requirements of the employer. 


The remaining 525 were referred to other agencies or 
failed to notify the City Hall service after contact with the 
employer. There is a follow-up program underway to 
locate these men for re-referral and disposition of their 
cases. 


Over 300 employers have registered various types of em- 
ployment, ranging from maintenance workers to profes- 
sional positions in the five figure salary category, based 
upon applicants’ qualifications or experience. 

Several labor unions have offered important apprentice- 
ship training programs, a great breakthrough in policy 
on the labor front for minority group applicants. 

Included among these unions are the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 134; the Operat- 
ing Engineers Union, Local 150; the Lathers International 
Union, Local 74; and the Chicago District Council of 
Carpenters. 

The Operating Engineers Union, Local 150, graduated 24 
applicants sent to its training program in July and regis- 
tered 31 more applicants from the Jobs for Viet Nam 
Veterans service for another class. 


The Mayor plans to expand the service and make it a 
permanent office at City Hall. 


OFFICE OF INQUIRY AND INFORMATION 
Direct Access 


To make contact with the city more direct and simpler 
for those who need speedy response to their needs, the 
Mayor’s Office of Inquiry and Information was established 
in 1955. The average citizen calls or visits the office, located 
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on the ground floor of the City Hall, or visits the traveling 
mobile office, and is assured of swift response to his inquiry. 


Before the term ‘‘ombundsman’’ became current, the 
Office of Inquiry and Information was performing this 
function. The citizen who calls with a complaint about 
lack of heat, about an abandoned automobile, about refuse 
collection, is assured that action will be taken promptly 
by a staff committed to cutting red tape and delays. In 
some cases the Mayor is informed of the individual com- 
plaint and personally directs the proper action. 


Many cities have paid Chicago the compliment of adopt- 
ing this system and providing the same kind of service for 
their citizens. 


To assure prompt attention to complaints of lack of heat, 
the Mayor’s Office of Inquiry is open until 10:30 p.m. when 
the temperature falls below 15 degrees. Field visits are 
made from the neighborhood’s Urban Progress Center to 
verify the complaint and ascertain the complete facts. This 
visit may result in an immediate remedy if only a minor 
correction is needed, such as replacement of a fuse or 
turning of a switch. When more extensive work is needed, 
the owner or his agent is notified. If the owner fails to 
take immediate steps, the Corporation Counsel enters the 
picture and seeks court action. If there is to be a long 
delay, the family without heat is provided temporary or 
permanent shelter by the Department of Urban Renewal’s 
relocation division. 


This past winter the Mayor’s Office of Inquiry and In- 
formation handled 6,412 heat complaints. 2,715 referrals 
were made to urban progress centers and outposts of 
CCUO for investigation. Building Department inspec- 
tors followed up with 292 visits. 98 cases were referred 
to the Circuit Court by the Corporation Counsel. In 147 
cases heat was restored. 
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Operation Pride 


Another program coordinated by the Mayor’s Office of 
Inquiry and Information is Operation Pride, a cooperative 
effort between various agencies of city government and 
local communities to educate and encourage citizens to 
solve problems in their neighborhood. The community is 
directly involved in the process and operates the program 
with the help of the city government. 


It is much more than a clean-up, paint-up program. The 
neighbors identify the problems and help determine how to 
solve the problems in the educational, business, social and 
youth fields. The Board of Education cooperates with adult 
education and special programs. The Department of Public 
Aid furnishes basic fundamental training in housekeeping. 
The Department of Weights and Measures gives instruc- 
tions in purchasing. The Commission on Human Relations 
shares information on how to combat panic-peddling and 
related problems. The Commission on Youth Welfare helps 
youngsters to develop athletic, cultural and educational 
programs. The Board of Health establishes programs to 
teach personal hygiene and also innoculates against com- 
niunicable diseases. Chest X-ray facilities are provided. 


There are also surveys of building violations and follow- 
up procedures to bring the building into conformity with 
the safety codes. 


Last year Operation Pride was functioning in six areas 
of the city ranging from Woodlawn on the south side, to 
Lincoln Park on the north, and Lawndale and West Gar- 
field on the west side. Involved in the programs were 23,921 
housing units in 9,944 buildings. 

Some examples of the results: Operation Pride saw 492 
abandoned vehicles towed to police auto pounds from the 
29th ward alone. 


Inspections of meat poultry and other food items were 
made by the Department of Consumer Weights and Meas- 
ures in Lawndale during Operation Pride to insure the pro- 
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tection of the consumer. 126 retail food stores were in- 
spected. Ав а result of the investigations, 112 packages of 
meat items and 41 of poultry items were ordered off-sale 
for shortweight violations. 8 arrests and 4 office hearing 
notices were issued. 


Mobile Office 


The mobile office—a station wagon with loud speaker gear 
—visits neighborhoods during the year and about 2,000 
citizens each month visit the mobile office, register 1,000 
suggestions or criticism. The idea behind the mobile office, 
of course, is to seek out the reaction of the citizen rather 
than wait for it to come to the downtown office. 


RENEWAL AND CONSERVATION 


In December, 1966, the Comprehensive Plan of Chicago 
was published setting forth the kind of future Chicago 
wanted for itself. The goals of the city were and are: ‘‘a 
metropolis that serves people; strengthens family life; 
offers full individual opportunity; is free from ugliness, 
and poverty; and leads in new ideas, social progress, in- 
dustrial production, and artistic achievement.’’ This can 
be summarized as improving the quality of life, by en- 
larging human opportunities, improving the environment 
and strengthening and diversifying the economy. 


One of the agencies working to reach that goal is the 
Department of Urban Renewal. One of its primary pur- 
poses’ is to remove dangerous and dilapidated buildings 
which are eyesores and cannot possibly be rehabilitated. 
These substandard buildings are removed and replaced 
by healthy new structures which build a better environ- 
ment and give those who reside in the area the chance to 
achieve Chicago’s goal of a better life. 

Another device to reach the goal of the future Chicago 
is the conservation program which involves saving build- 
ings and neighborhoods before they disintegrate past the 
point of no return. Rehabilitation is the program which 
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brings federal and local government funds to add to the 
individual property owner’s investment to modernize the 
building and the community. 


In the past 20 years more than a billion dollars in pri- 
vate and public money has been spent to carry out these 
two programs—urban renewal and conservation. The worst 
of the slums have been wiped out, to be replaced by new 
neighborhoods with modern facilities. It is true that in 
some instances moderate income residents have replaced 
low income residents in the new neighborhoods. The city 
did not design the programs to clear out residents, but to 
rid communities of dilapidated, unsafe and unsanitary con- 
ditions. Even more emphasis now is paid to relocating 
those who must move while the neighborhood is cleared. 
Efforts are made to retain the old residents in the area if 
they wish to stay. Tenants are not relocated until standard 
housing is provided to them. 


The rebuilding of once blighted areas with private capi- 
tal has created communities rich in the variety of housing 
accommodations, along with improved schools, parks and 
shopping centers. 


Modern industrial districts create jobs for the residents 
and add revenue to the city through payment of taxes. 


The renewal process has made it possible for many re- 
spected and old institutions to expand, thus showing their 
faith in the continued health and growth of the area. Such 
expansions have been undertaken by Michael Reese and 
Mercy Hospitals, the Illinois Institute of Technology and 
the newly created Chicago Circle Campus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Their contribution to the city extends 
beyond the limits of the immediate neighborhood in which 
they are located. 


The people of Chicago in 1947 endorsed a $15 million 
bond issue, which with $10 milon from the State underwrote 
the first slum clearance programs. In 1957 Chicago citizens 
approved two additional bond issues of $10 million each to 
continue the work under the newly passed Illinois Urban 
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Community Conservation Act, which was designed to save 
the city’s older communities. In 1966, Chicago voters again 
approved the programs of slum clearance and conservation 
by passing a $50 million community improvement bond 
issue. Under federal acts the city is able to acquire an- 
other $140 million in federal grants. 


Currently there are 65 officially designated projects within 
the Department of Urban Renewal. 50 are redevelopment 
projects, calling for demolition and rebuilding. 24 of these 
are now being implemented: demolition, land acquisition, 
resale, etc., being conducted. 26 are in the planning stage. 
Fifteen have been completed. 


Fifteen projects are designated as conservation projects, 
in areas where buildings can be rehabilitated and demoli- 
tions limited to spot clearance sections. 


During the past year the city acquired 74 acres in nine 
redevelopment projects, and 77 acres were sold or ap- 
proved for sale in 13 other redevelopment projects. 32.8 
of those acres sold are ear-marked for residential use and 
1900 dwelling units will be added to the city’s supply. 


The 15 conservation areas include ten in the planning 
stage and five on which work is proceeding: Hyde Park- 
Kenwood, Near West Side, Southwest Englewood, Central 
Englewood and Lincoln Park. 


Total investment in federal and local funds in urban 
renewal projects at the beginning of the year was $261 
million. Estimated costs for expanding the program is 
$202 million bringing the total expected investment to $463 
million. 


This money is being spent to save neighborhoods and 
rebuild communities and provide them with all the assets 
which communities require to prosper. This includes mod- 
erate-income housing, modernized commercial strips, sites 
for industrial development which provide economic wealth 
and jobs, removal of dangerous buildings, and redesigned 
traffic patterns which make strictly local streets less con- 
gested. 
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Requests to the federal government to reserve funds have 
been made for 22 projects which have been designated as 
renewal study areas. Included are twenty neighborhoods so 
designated in the spring of 1967. 


Redevelopment plans have been approved during the 
year by the City Council for Roosevelt-Halsted I, Cly- 
bourn-Ogden I and 73rd Dobson. 


Construction during the year began on the Lawless Gar- 
dens development in the 37th Cottage Grove project. There 
will be 460 new apartments built at an estimated cost of 
$8.3 million. 


Construction also began in the $19 million South Com- 
mons project, which will add 1408 apartments and town- 
houses. The accommodations are intended to attract moder- 
ate income families. 


Construction also began on Schiller Towers in the North 
LaSalle project where 254 high-rise apartments will be 
built at a cost estimated at $5.5 million. 


Five residential sites, comprising about five acres, have 
been offered for sale in the Central Englewood renewal 
project. About 240 moderate income housing units will be 
built on these sites. 


One of the most innovative programs in the country is 
scheduled for the Douglas-Lawndale project. The federal 
government and the city reached tentative agreement on 
the project last fall and federal approval is expected soon 
so that rehabilitation can begin this summer. One thousand 
dwelling units will be rehabilitated along Douglas Boule- 
vard from Lawndale to Albany. The city will be responsible 
for renewal of 500 units along one side of the street. Pre- 
viously, the city could not legally be authorized to engage 
in so large scale a project. The other side of the street 
will be rehabilitated by private contractors. 


Families involved in the work will be relocated tempo- 
rarily in the neighborhood and then will return to their 
renovated homes. The $12 million project has been ap- 
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proved by the Lawndale Conservation Community council 
and the City. A field office has been opened at 3236 Douglas 
to provide information and service to residents about the 
program. 


The first conservation project undertaken by the city was 
Hyde Park-Kenwood and it established the pattern for 
the improvement of other neighborhoods. The 854 acre 
project saw 100 acres cleared in scattered sites, providing 
43 acres for new housing in sale and rental units at rates to 
meet the needs of low and moderate income families. Sites 
are also being rebuilt with modern shopping, new schools, 
parks and expansion of community institutions. 


Similar programs are underway in the Near West Side, 
Southeast Englewood and Lincoln Park. Uptown, the sixth 
conservation project, was designated in 1966. 


Early this year, the Uptown community at a public meet- 
ing was presented with proposals to improve the north 
side area through a comprehensive program of conserva- 
tion. The Uptown conservation area comprises 456 acres, 
bounded by Argyle, Marine Drive, Montrose and Clark 
Street. The proposal calls for improving the residential 
areas, separating through traffic from local neighboring 
traffic, improving and expanding school facilities, provid- 
ing additional park and playground space, consolidating 
business centers, developing a special renewal program 
for the Lawrence-Broadway shopping area and a related 
service district. 


Uptown Renewal Project I is the 89 acres east of Sheri- 
dan between Argyle and Montrose. New construction is 
planned for this section with up to 20 percent new and re- 
habilitated housing for low and moderate income persons 
and families. 


To help property owners upgrade their buildings and 
meet code standards, neighborhood service centers have 
been established in each conservation area. The centers 
offer free advice and counselling on code requirements, re- 
modeling and design suggestions and help in obtaining 
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financing. Federal loans and in some cases, federal grants 
are available if the owner qualified (See Neighborhood 
Service Program Report). 


Relocation 


Before an area is cleared, resources are brought to bear 
to provide decent housing for those who have to be moved 
to make way for the clearing or the improvement project. 


The city works with other agencies to do more than just 
find other quarters for the dispossessed. In the process, 
many individuals receive the benefits of basic educational 
programs, job training, job placement, youth guidance and 
welfare, recreational opportunity and public health services. 


The relocation division of the Department of Urban Re- 
newal is responsible for all relocation of families, indi- 
viduals and commercial establishments involved in renewal, 
Chicago Housing Authority Projects, code enforcement, 
public works, expressway construction, Chicago Transit 
Authority improvements and emergency situations. The 
division keeps current an extensive referral list of avail- 
able housing. The department also inspects the accommo- 
dations to insure they are up to code standards. 


Families forced to move receive financial assistance to 
make the change and to ease the inconvenience of reloca- 
tion. 


Acceding to public concern, North-LaSalle redevelop- 
ment plan has been modified to prevent the demolition of 
five specific buildings: the Red Star Inn, Germania Club, 
St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, LaSalle Towers 
Apartment Hotel and a commercial structure at 1219 North 
LaSalle St. 


Status—Redevelopment Projects 


Though urban renewal is a slow process, Chicago has 
moved well along the way and can point to 15 redevelop- 
ment areas closed out. They are: Lake Meadows (1963) ; 
T9th-Western (1960); West Central Industrial (1965); 
Michael Reese (1961) ; Hyde Park ‘‘A’’ (1964) ; Hyde Park 
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“B” (1953); Roosevelt-Clinton (1965); Harrison-Halsted 
(1965); 13th-Blue Island (1960); State-Pershing (1964); 
State-5ist (1964); 69th-Stewart (1965); Roosevelt-Blue 
Island (1965); South Commons (1967); and Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology (1967). 


These 15 projects resulted in the creation of 7,000 new 
dwelling units. Another 10,000 new units are projected in 
current efforts. 


These 15 initial projects also created new schools, a new 
university, dormitories for schools and a seminary, shop- 
ping centers, parks, and industrial complexes, all of which 
benefit the city and the community. 


Progress in other redevelopment areas: 


Project 6-A-B-C (26th to 31st, State to South Park)— 
most all land has been acquired, families relocated, and 
demolition completed. In project 6 C, 9 parcels of land 
remain to be acquired and 10 structures are to be de- 
molished. 


North-LaSalle—some additional acquisition and demoli- 
tion is planned. Land was provided for the Latin School 
and construction has started. Burton Towers with 324 
apartments in Sandburg Village was completed and an- 
other high rise residential structure at Schiller has begun. 


79th-Norma]—acquisition of land completed. Two struc- 
tures still to be vacated and razed. Loan and grant con- 
tract executed in 1967. Land to be offered for sale. Close 
out scheduled for July, 1969. 


Garfield-LaSalle—five parcels still to be acquired. Five 
structures to be vacated (9 families, 4 individuals, 10 busi- 
nesses) and razed, Loan and grant contract executed in 
1967. Land marked for industrial reuse, committed to 
developers. Close out scheduled for February, 1970. 


Lake-California—one parcel remains to be acquired. The 
rest, designated for light industrial, has been sold to re- 
developers. (Was scheduled for close-out in March.) 
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Lake-Maplewood—land designated for light industrial 
and all but two small parcels sold. Scheduled for close 
out in June. 


37th-Cottage Grove—Of 35 acres to be disposed of, 12 
have been used for school and park, 14 to be developed for 
residences, and 9 acres for residences under review. 514 
moderate income homes and apartments scheduled. 


Washington-Hermitage—Acquisition completed, reloca- 
tion and demolition almost completed. All land either con- 
veyed or committed for sale. Spaulding School and Mary 
Thompson Hospital to be expanded and 108 three and 
four-bedroom homes priced at $17,500. 


25th-South Parkway—all land except commercial site at 
26th and State conveyed or committed. Land goes for 
Mercy Hospital and light industrial uses. Scheduled for 
close out, March, 1969. 


Pershing-Cottage Grove—one structure still to be ac- 
quired. 3 acres ear-marked for CHA and 5 for shopping. 
Plan calls for 396 units for low income families. Close out 
scheduled for December. 


Nobel-Division—one non-residential building still to be 
vacated and demolished. All 8.8 acres committed for sale 
for use as residences. Construction has begun. Plans call 
for 489 homes and apartments. One parcel to be sold to 
Holy Trinity Church. Close out expected in December. 


Congress-Racine—acquisition completed, tenants relo- 
cated and structures razed. 24.5 acres conveyed to Chicago 
Circle Campus, and 24.5 acres slated for residential and 
related use, to be offered for sale. Close out expected 
December. 

60th-Cottage Grove—88 of 191 parcels acquired, relo- 
cation and demolition proceeding. 36 of 41 acres committed 
to redevelopers (University of Chicago and residential). 
Rest will be sold for institutional and commercial uses. 
12 acres slated for residential—540 units. 
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79th-Normal—acquisition of land completed. Two struc- 
tures still to be vacated and razed. Loan and grant con- 
tract executed in 1967. Land to be offered for sale. Close 
out scheduled for July, 1969. 


Garfield-LaSalle—five parcels still to be acquired. Five 
structures to be vacated (9 families, 4 individuals, 10 busi- 
nesses) and razed. Loan and grant contract executed in 
1967. Land marked for industrial reuse, committed to 
developers. Close out scheduled for February, 1970. 


73rd-Dobson—reservation of $580,370 approved by fed- 
eral government. Acquisition has begun of property in the 
8 acre site where 62 new moderate-income housing units 
will go, including town houses, row houses, duplexes, plus 
a community park. 


63rd-Dorchester—reservation of $2,779,362 approved. 
Acquisition underway. Application for loan and grant to 
be submitted shortly. 


Survey and planning applications and request for reser- 
vation of federal funds submitted for following projects 
on dates and for amounts indicated: 


69th-South Chicago, Aug., 1966, $1,499,905. 

87th-Mackinaw, Nov., 1966, $3,908,375. 

Clybourn-Ogden I, June, 1967, $3,409,737. 

Roosevelt-Halsted I, May, 1967, $6,900,000, approved, 
application for loan and grant in preparation, 

33rd-Michigan, June, 1967, $4,182,000. 

East Central Englewood, June, 1967, $6,479,000. 

45th-Ashland, June, 1967, $2,216,000. 

West Garfield, June, 1967, $1,536,000. 

Austin, June, 1967, $1,890,000. 

Chicago-Orleans, June, 1967, $7,968,000. 

79th-Racine, June, 1967, $1,794,000. 

Lawrence-Kedzie, June, 1967, $1,758,000. 

24th-Bell, June, 1967, $357,000. 

63rd-Ashland, June, 1967, $1,054,000. 

Central West, June, 1967, $15,941,000. 

67th-Stony Island, June, 1967, $3,751,000. 
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Status—Conservation Projects 


1. Hyde Park-Kenwood—Acquisition, demolition and 
relocation completed.” Developers selected for 95 of 103 
acres, for residential, commercial and institutional use, of 
2,309 structures to be rehabilitated, 53 with 1,805 dwelling 
units rehabilitated in 1967, 100 more this year. Close out 
expected June, 1969. 


2. Near West Side—422 of 468 parcels acquired. Re- 
location nearly completed, with 75 families, 50 individuals 
and 10 non-residential yet to be relocated. Of 858 struc- 
tures to be rehabilitated, 78, with 203 dwelling units in- 
spected and certified as meeting community standards for 
rehabilitation, 22 of these, with 75 dwelling units, rehabili- 
tated last year and another 50 will be rehabilitated in this 
year. Close out expected, December, 1969. 


3. Southeast Englewood—234 of 268 parcels acquired. 
387 structures of 825 to be rehabilitated, inspected and 
certified. 116 structures with 255 dwelling units completed 
last year, another 180 to be completed in 1968. Close out 
expected for April, 1969. 


4. Central-Englewood—268 of 287 parcels acquired, 415 
families, 165 individuals and 77 commercials relocated. 
Demolition completed on 211 structures, nearly completed. 
Site improvement work in eastern portion of project near- 
ing completion. Work begins on western portion this year, 
as well as shopping center mall. Close out scheduled for 
August, 1969. 


5. Lincoln Park—399 of 563 parcels acquired. 635 fami- 
lies, 517 individuals and 202 non-residentials relocated. 290 
of 638 structures razed. 46 of 1,428 structures to be re- 
habilitated completed. 200 more will be rehabilitated this 
year. Close out scheduled for November, 1969. 


6. Uptown I—federal reservation of $2.5 million ap- 
proved last year—final plans completed, now before the 
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Survey and Planning applications submitted for follow- 
ing projects on dates and for amounts indicated: 


7. Lakeview—June, 1967, $2,719,000. 

8. East Garfield Park, June, 1967, $7,468,000. 

9. Lincoln Park II, June, 1967, $10,573,000. 

10. North Kenwood-Oakland, June, 1967, $15,839,000. 

11. Pilsen—Heart of Chicago, June, 1967, $5,014,000. 

12. Woodlawn, June, 1967, $8,303,000. 

13. South Shore-O’Keefe—three buildings completed 
and other private construction underway. 


14. Englewood—Conservation plan approved by City 
Council. 


15. Lincoln Park—Conservation plan approved by fed- 
eral government. 


MODEL CITIES 


A most ambitious program to rebuild entire slum areas 
was authorized by Congress in late 1967 and Chicago was 
among the first cities to receive a federal grant for Model 
Cities planning. Chicago received $293,000 to improve the 
physical, social, economic and cultural conditions in four 
neighborhoods: Lawndale on the West side, Uptown on 
the North side and Grand Boulevard and Woodlawn on 
the South side. 


The unique feature about Model Cities is that it calls for 
coordinated activities of federal, state and local agencies, 
working with the residents of the communities involved, in 
planning the future of the areas. 


Great as the potential is in this kind of program, its 
success depends on how well the city administration and 
the neighborhood residents and organizations can coop- 
erate in achieving the objective of a workable plan to 
upgrade the quality of life in the inner city. 


Planning councils of local residents and organization 
representatives have been appointed to work with the tech- 
nical professionals of various departments and agencies. 
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Together they will work out detailed programs to provide 
decent homes for all residents, improve and increase health 
services, upgrade educational opportunities, seek out jobs 
and provide training for the unemployed, add to the rec- 
reational and cultural experiences of the residents. 


There are no specific plans for model cities at this time 
because the communities themselves will help devise a plan 
for implementation in 1969. 


The kinds of innovative ideas that will be explored 
include: using air-rights over the Dan Ryan and Eisen- 
hower Expressways for new housing units; creation of 
edueational and cultural parks combining vocational and 
comprehensive high school programs with social services; 
closed circuit TV surveillance of ‘‘L’’ platforms to provide 
greater protection for passengers; urban living parks 
where newcomers would be exposed to life in the city and 
instructed in the city’s services. 


Although there are no specific buildings to be constructed 
that the city can point to now, the experience of the com- 
munity and the city sharing the planning process and 
learning to trust each other may have more significance for 
the future of Chicago than any detailed program that 
could be announced now by the city or a community organi- 
zation by itself. 


SUMMER PROGRAM 


REACH OUT—Grab the Greatest Summer Ever: That’s 
the theme of the 1968 Chicago Summer Program. Under 
the REACH OUT banner, over 70 public and private 
youth-serving agencies, as well as businessmen, civic- 
minded persons, entertainers, sports personalities and 
others, have joined forces to bring Chicago kids a great 
summer. 


Since REACH OUT is a combined effort, increased 
opportunities in the areas of recreation, education and 
employment have been opened up this year. Every neigh- 
borhood of the city has been covered and all possible 
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resources have been tapped in an effort to provide con- 
structive outlets for all Chicago young people. The co- 
ordination of this far-reaching program is being handled 
by the Office of the Mayor. 


For the past three years, intensive summer programs 
have been operated and 1968’s program is both massive and 
of high quality. 

The federal government is providing $2.1 millions and 


Chicago and private agencies are adding an estimated $48 
mnillions. 


The first priority is for jobs. The goal is 20 thousand 
summer jobs for Chicago youth. By July, that had been 
met and exceeded. 

In addition, the Neighborhood Youth Corps has alloted 
15,000 slots to Chicago for the year with 18,500 for the 
summer, and about 14,000 jobs had been filled by July. 


One of the distinguished features of this summer’s pro- 
gram is great involvement of the business and industrial 
communities. 


Coupled with this is a city-wide, massive publicity cam- 
paign undertaken by advertising agencies in cooperation 
with the mass communication media. The slogan for the 
summer is ‘‘Reach Out’’ and ‘‘Grab the Greatest Summer 
Ever.’’ Visiting personalities are invited to share in the 
excitement and Sammy Davis, Jr., who has a large fol- 
lowing in the city, has made his time available to visit 
neighborhoods and to get the summer program message 
over to the youngsters. He also has made radio and tele- 
vision spot announcements which will be used this summer. 

Another strong component of the summer program is 
education. Last year 250,200 youngsters took part in spe- 
cial summer schools and 22,530 were in head-start classes. 
This year that program is expanded to provide educational 
opportunities at 265,200 and 22,830 in head-start classes. 

463 school playgrounds wil] be available to youngsters, 
85 school gyms will remain open, 42 school swimming pools 
and 300 school libraries. 
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Some REACH OUT Programs 


Тнв Авонросеве OF Cuicaco. The Archdiocese will run: 


—a recreation program that includes the use of gyms, 
playlots and park facilities for the very young, teens 
and adults. There will also be organized sports 
leagues and sports meets. 


—educational programs including instruction for adults 
in academic subjects and in sewing, cooking and 
budgeting; summer schools for the very bright; 
summer schools for slow learners; film programs; 
discussion groups; book reading clubs; and book 
depositories in conjunction with the Chicago Public 
Library. 

—cultural programs including: Black history; special 
concerts; drama groups, fine arts groups; and field 
trips. 


Camp Fire GIRLS 


—will conduct 5 local talent shows called ‘‘Soul of the 
City" involving pre-teens, teens and young adults. 
The finalists will perform in the Opera House on 
July 26. 

—will also operate a resident camp. Through the 
REACH OUT program, non-Camp Fire Girls will 
have the opportunity to attend this camp. 

—vwill hold four Play Days in co-operation with the 
Sears Community Center. 


Boy Scouts 


—Camp Owasippi in Whitehall, Michigan will be used 
by 11 to 17-year-old boys for 9 one-week periods. 
—Merriam Explorer Base in Wautoma, Wisconsin will 
host 11 to 17-year-old boys for 5 13-day periods. 


VOLUNTARY AGENCY CAMPING PROGRAM 


—11 private agencies will provide overnight camping 
opportunities at 23 sites in Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin for 1500 boys and girls. 
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—in this program, the Metropolitan Y.M.C.A. is acting 
as the fiscal agent for the Office of Development 
Services, the program’s sponsor. 


COMMUNITY RENEWAL SOCIETY 


—will run a ‘‘Friendly Towns"! Program. This is an 
exchange program enabling youngsters from differ- 
ent ethnic backgrounds to become friends through 
educational-recreational activities. 


PROVIDENCE SUMMER COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


—will be run by Providence High School and funded 
by the Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity 
(C.C.U.O.). 


—this is a summer supplemental edueational and 
recreational program for young people between the 
ages of 6 and 21. 


—it will operate in the Garfield Neighborhood Service 
Center area. 


Youne Max's Curistian Association. The Y's of Chicago 
will operate: 
—27 day camps 
—13 resident camps 
—21 swimming pools 
——82 gyms 
—classes in arts and crafts 
—athletic instruction 
—many playlots 
—frequent tours and cultural events. 


Free Movies 


—approximately 20 theaters, members of the National 
Association of Theater Owners of Illinois, are pro- 
viding free admissions for groups of kids accom- 
panied by adults—20-to-1 ratio 


—it will operate 6 days a week (excluding Sunday). 
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Ava S. McKintey Community SERVICES 
—will run a day care center for retarded children. 


AMERICAN INDIAN CENTER 


—will run a sports program and a day camp. 


BETTER Boys FOUNDATION 


—will provide recreational activities, job placement 
and counseling. 


THEATER IN THE STREETS. 3 theater programs are involved 
in REACH OUT: 
—Neighborhood Theater is the name of the program 
run by the C.C.U.O. 
—the Illinois Arts Council in conjunction with the 
C.C.U.O. will operate another program. 


—the third is run by the Board of Education. 


—these programs will travel into the various neigh- 
borhoods of the city. 


Mayor Richard J. Daley also officially launched a new 
photography and photo-journalism program for Chicago 
youth this summer. 


The program, conducted by the Chicago Committee on 
Urban Opportunity under the direction of the President’s 
Council on Youth Opportunity, will enable young people, 
ages 16-21, to learn photography under some of the coun- 
try’s top photographers at Chicago Urban Progress 
Centers. 


Bell and Howell is furnishing the necessary photographic 
equipment for the entire program, including instant load 
and 35mm still cameras and super 8mm movie cameras. 


Chicago was selected as one of the six U. S. cities to 
conduct major photography and photo-journalism pro- 
grams although more than 50 cities will offer photography 
as part of their summer youth programs. 
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SuMMER Јовѕ ғов YOUTH 


—a mayor’s committee headed by Morgan Murphy, 
chairman of the executive committee of Common- 
wealth Edison Company, is rounding up 20,000 jobs 
for youths between the ages of 16 and 21. 

—youths seeking employment are directed to the 13 
local offices of the Illinois State Employment Service. 

—employers who have jobs available are urged to call 
WE-9-1968. 


NricHBorHoop YoutH Corps 
—is sponsored by the Chicago Community on Urban 
Opportunity. 
—20,000 teens will be provided with jobs and counsel- 


ing aimed at encouraging them to return to school 
in the fall. 


Heap Start 
—run by the Board of Education, the Archdiocese of 
Chicago and several other private agencies, with 
funds coming from the C.C.U.O. 


—it will reach approximately 30,000 pre-schoolers this 
summer to prepare them for kindergarten. 


ОрЕвлттох Pusu-Ur 


—is sponsored by the C.C.U.O. 

—6 private agencies are also involved in the delegate 
agency component of this program. 

—it is an educational-recreational program for young- 
sters 11 through 14 years of age. The youngsters 
will receive classroom instruction in the morning 
and have recreational activities in the afternoon. 

—the C.C.U.O. will provide free lunches to participants 
in this program. 

NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVEMENT AND DEAUTIFICATION 

—approximately 700 teens and adults will be employed 
to improve the appearance of neighborhoods and 
build playgrounds on vacant sites. 

—run by the C.C.U.O. 
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Camp OPPORTUNITY 
—is a day camp program for children 6 through 10 
years of age. 
—it will operate at 60 sites, with approximately 100 
youngsters per site. 
—the C.C.U.O. sponsors this program. 


YOUTH DEVELOPMENT [INSTITUTE 

—is a program of youth leadership for young people 
16 to 21 years of age. 

—activities will include classes in art, music and com- 
munity service, with athletic instruction being con- 
ducted on the campuses of DePaul University and 
the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. 

—it is sponsored by the C.C.U.O. 

—3 components also link in with Y.D.I.: 

(1) in the Woodlawn area, Mt. Carmel High 
School will run a Y.D.I. program for neigh- 
borhood boys 12 to 15 years of age. 

(2) in the Division Street area, 10 private 
Puerto Rican agencies wil run а Y.D.I. 
program 

(3) Photography Workshop—will provide career 
and skill development activities to young- 
sters. 

—C.C.U.O. will provide free lunches to all participat- 
ing in Y.D.I. 


Summer URBAN Career Corps 

—this pertains to all work-experienee positions avail- 
able to inner-eity residents, including Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. 

—it will include approximately 16,000 N.Y.C. members 
and a lesser number of adults over 22 years of age. 

—the corps will serve to provide staff for delegate 
agency programs, but will be bolstered by ‘‘suppor- 
tive’’ components of its own. 

—this program is sponsored by the C.C.U.O. 
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Commission on YouTH WELFARE: 


—the Commission’s Summer Program is aimed at link- 
ing up neighborhood kids with the Programs avail- 
in Квлсн Ovr, 

—it includes a youth block leader program. 

—it also aims to provide local youths with new ex- 
periences, such as airplane rides, train rides, zoo 
trips and visits to historic Illinois sites. 


Сніолво Park District. This summer, the Park District 
will operate: 


—144 day camps (including camps for the mentally 
retarded). 
— 15 major and 15 minor beaches. 


—101 indoor and outdoor swimming pools (includ- 
ing 29 built for this summer). 


—a football clinic. Gale Sayers, all-pro halfback of 
the Chicago Bears, will visit 20 parks throughout 
the summer to give instruction to young players. 


—a basketball clinic at 32 parks, with Flynn Robin- 
son of the Chicago Bulls instructing. 


—a baseball clinic at all parks. Dick Drott and Al 
Smith will show youngsters how to play like pros. 


—track and field clinic at 18 parks. 


—plus numerous spray pools, playground, tennis 
courts, sports leagues, etc. 


Cuicaco Board or Epucation. The Board of Education 
will operate: 


—summer schools. 
—driver’s education programs. 


—swimming pools. As part of Reacu Ovr, 16 pools 
will be opened for extended hours this summer. 
—social centers. 9 of these centers will be opened for 

extended hours. 
—playgrounds. 
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Cuicaco Fire DEPARTMENT. The CFD will: 
—conduct splash parties at different sites almost every 
day. Snorkels will be used to spray the youngsters. 
—provide youngsters with fire-boat rides. 
—sponsor hundreds of softball leagues. 
—operate their gym at Navy Pier. 
—sponsor and supervise trips and tours. 


—conduct an extensive recreational program at Rockne 
Stadium. 


Cuicaco Роглов DEPARTMENT. The Police Department will 
provide athletic, educational and recreational activities 
for kids 7-18 years of age including: 

—sports leagues. 

—drum and bugle corps. 
—junior patrolmen program. 
—special trips and tours. 


Сніслво Авел Өсноог, TeLzvisroN (C. A. S. T.) 


—a Т. V. series for high school drop-outs enabling 
them to work toward a high school diploma. 

—it will appear nightly on Channel 20 at 7:30 P.M. 
from June 17 to Sept. 6. 


SUMMER SERVICES SUPPORT PROGRAM. 


—vill provide buses for any of the other Reacm Our 
programs who need them for field trips, etc. 


SPECIAL EVENTS. 


Rraca Ovr includes many special events. Among these 
are: Theatre On The Lake, Grant Park Music Festival, 
American Legion Fourth of July Celebration, Chicago’s 
Free Fair, Auto Races, Shriners’ Parades, Chicago Spe- 
cial Olympics, Chicago Park District Tennis Championship, 
Tournament of Thrills Show, ‘‘Soul of the City’’ Talent 
Show, American Legion Parade, College All-Star Football 
Game, Chicago Park District Swimming Championship, 
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Air and Water Thrill Show, Owls’ Football Game, Na- 
tional Public Parks Tennis Tournament, Chicago Lake 
Front Festival, Demolition Races, 37th Annual Central 
States Dahlia Show, Rainbow Fleet Trophy Race, Armed 
Forces Benefit Football Game. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The city has always been more interested in saving 
neighborhoods than in demolition and has stepped in with 
needed help when communities are in danger of slipping 
into disrepair. The public, and particularly property own- 
ers, have been asked to paint up their property, to make 
repairs, to bring their buildings into compliance with the 
building codes. The objectives of these codes are to pro- 
tect the tenants. 


Property owners, however, may lack the funds to make 
the essential repairs to the structure. 


With the use of federal funds through Section 312 of 
the National Housing Act, the city is now able to lend a 
neighborly hand to these property owners. This program— 
the Neighborhood Conservation Program—now operating 
out of the Building Department—is designed to help the 
small property owner, the landlord who lives in the build- 
ing and rents out two or three apartments. Often he has 
purchased the building under a contract and will lose 
his investment if he fails to meet payments. Many who 
come to us for loans have owned the building for half a 
dozen years. With the use of federal funds, it is possible 
to make a loan at three per cent interest, payable in twenty 
years. In many instances the owner is able to get out 
from under the contract terms and get a mortgage to pay 
for the building. He can pay for repairs and bring his 
building not only into compliance with city codes by the 
higher standards set up in many communities to insure that 
the building will represent good, modern living aecommoda- 
tions. Chicago is operating the largest loan and grant pro- 
gram of this type in the country. Grants are made pos- 
sible under Section 115 of the Housing Act for those per- 
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sons with a limited income who qualify. There are also 
combinations of loans and grants allowed in specific cases. 


There are fourteen neighborhood offices in as many com- 
munities, staffed by one hundred ten rehabilitation ad- 
visors who can assist the local property owner in getting 
a loan and helping him to solve the problems of renewing 
the life of his building. There are plans to add another 
seventy-five persons to the staff in the next six months. 

The program is a new one. In 1966, its first year of op- 
eration, there were twenty-six loans for a total of more 
than $284 thousand dollars. Last year, the loans increased 
to 73, and dollar value amounted to more than a million 
and a half dollars ($1,570,206). 


So far this year, there have been 59 loans granted for 
a value of more than one million dollars ($1,044,660). 


Almost five hundred (471) applications for new loans 
have been received in the neighborhood offices and there 
are more than one hundred (119) applications being proc- 
essed in the central office. The federal government now 
has 30 loans to review and approve. 


It is estimated that five million dollars in loans and 
grants will be authorized to property owners this year 
and more than 225 persons will benefit directly. 


The typical loan is for seven thousand dollars, made to 
a property owner who lives in the building and rents out 
two other apartments. The typical landlord has owned 
the building for six years. 

The heaviest volume of loans have gone to property own- 
ers in the Lincoln Park and Hyde Park areas. 

In addition, the Neighborhood Conservation Program 
working with the city, and community organizations in 
Central Englewood have secured a 15 million dollar com- 
mercial loan to upgrade the shopping center. Land has 
been acquired for parking and loans are available to shop- 
keepers to upgrade their stores. This is a new concept— 
trying to retain the retail structures within the city by 
making them as attractive as centers in outlying areas. 
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BUILDING DEPARTMENT 


The vitality of the city can be seen in the new construc- 
tion, not only in the Loop which is undergoing a renais- 
sance, but also in the neighborhoods. 


During the first three months of this year new construc- 
tion was 129 per cent higher than for the same period in 
1967, according to permits issued by the Building Depart- 
ment. More than 96 million dollars ($96,409,609) was spent 
on new construction during the first quarter as compared 
with $42,001,505 for the same period last year. 


Single-family construction for March of 1968, for exam- 
ple, numbered 276 with a value of $2,594,900 as compared 
with last March’s 116 dwelling units costing $1,530,600. 
Apartment building construction also increased during 
March, 739 units costing $6,957,000 as compared with 249 
units costing $2,595,000 in March, 1967. 


GUN REGISTRATION 


One of Chicago’s newest programs is aimed at reduc- 
ing crime through the registration of firearms. The City 
Council early in the year passed an ordinance requiring 
the registration of all handguns, rifles and shotguns. 


The Council acted because of the knowledge that there 
are thousands of guns in the city for which no responsi- 
bility can be established. Youth involved in murder by guns 
jumped 150 per cent in the three years from 1965 through 
1967. 


The new ordinance prohibits possession of a gun to 
those under the age of 18, to narcotic addicts, those con- 
vieted of felonies or who served prison sentences within 
the last five years, those released from mental institutions 
or custody of the Illinois Youth Commission within the 
last five years, or persons who are mentally retarded. 


The fine for illegal possession is $500. 


Registration began on May 15 and within a month 
364,739 guns were registered. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD FACILITIES 


Chicago is one of 14 cities designated as a demonstra- 
tion city in the Neighborhood Facilities Pilot Program. 
The Congress in 1965 authorized the program and in the 
spring of 1967 Chicago was designated to undertake the 
experiment. 


The pilot program is being conducted in the Hast Gar- 
field Park community, in temporary facilities at 9 South 
Kedzie Avenue. A permanent site is being planned by 
the city with community residents. 


A new building will provide about 50,000 square feet of 
space for a number of agencies among which are: health 
services, library, Chicago Committee on Urban Oppor- 
tunity, Chicago Commission on Youth Welfare, district 
superintendent of the Chicago school system, ete. The 
area resident will be able to come to the center and re- 
ceive direct help from the pertinent agency and also per- 
haps to get permits from the city for which he presently 
has to travel to the Loop. Day care services for tots also 
are planned for the facility. 


It is anticipated that some Park District recreational 
programs would be operated out of and near the center. 
There also would be meeting rooms for senior citizens and 
services by the Commission on Senior Citizens. 


The center is designed to serve the community and not 
merely the poor. The over-all aim of the pilot program to 
provide a coordinated system for the delivery of city serv- 
ices and to innovate new services of help to the neighbor- 
hood. 


The experience gained in this pilot project will be adapt- 
able to the rest of the city and the rest of the country. 
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CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Mayor Daley, in his effort to strengthen the protection 
for Chicago families in their purchases of household com- 
modities, asked City Council for legislation to broaden 
the powers of the Department of Weights and Measures. 


On September 19, of 1966, at the regular meeting of 
Council, an ordinance was passed to revise regulations and 
broaden the powers of the Weights and Measures Depart- 
ment by creating the Department of Consumer Sales, 
Weights and Measures. 


Purpose of the new ordinance is to afford greater pro- 
tection to the consumer and attempt to more effectively re- 
duce fraudulent and deceptive sales practices. 


For example, included in the action against merchants 
charged with unfair sales practices, was the arrest of 
managers of two well known supermarkets on warrants 
charging short weighting on meat purchases. 


Both were given hearings and the stores’ licenses sus- 
pended after evidence was presented against them in 
Municipal Court. One was given a 40-day suspension and 
the other a 20-day suspension. 


In another case, a large photography firm which failed 
to meet city requirements after arrest by the enforcement 
arm of the department, closed its operation and moved from 
the city. 


Other cases where consumers have been exploited are 
expected to be submitted for hearing and possible sus- 
pension. 


Representatives of the Department of Consumer Sales, 
Weights and Measures, right after the activities were 
broadened, met with officials of federal and state agencies 
with packaging and labeling authority, to work out a better 
way to clarify federal, state and city labeling requirements 
and to make them more uniform. The cooperative effort 
resulted in a program helpful to the businessman in mer- 
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chandising his products according to regulations and to help 
the consumer in purchasing. 

During the same period every known weighing and 
measuring device used in trade within the city was tested 
for accuracy, all of which related to the finances of both 
the buyer and the seller. 
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APPENDIX B 


A WEEKLY ANALYSIS OF AP NEWS AND PHOTO COVERAGE 
LOG (AP) 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


March 24-30, 1968 
To THE STAFF: 


One section of the report of the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders in 1967 said this about cover- 
age by newspapers and the broadcast media: 

“Portrayal of the violence . . . failed to reflect ac- 
eurately its scale and character. The over-all effect 
was, we believe, an exaggeration of both mood and 
event.’’ 

The commission said it found ‘‘the disorders, as 
serious as they were, less destructive, less widespread 


and less of a black-and-white confrontation than most 
people believed."' 


Disorders are predicted again. We want to make cer- 
tain that no one will have cause to make such charges 
against The Associated Press. 


We have three rules: (1) Accuracy. (2) Accuracy. (3) 
Accuracy. 

When we formed our racial task force three years ago 
we issued guidelines for bureaus. Based on our staffers’ 
experience and mindful of what the commission disclosed, 
we update them now: 


1. Be Precise. Tell exactly what happened without 
embellishment. The presence of a crowd of 1,000, includ- 
ing Negroes and civil rights demonstrators, and a police 
force of 1,000 does not mean that 1,000 police battled 1,000 
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demonstrators. The chances are that the crowd included 
a few angry militants and most of the others were specta- 
tors; and that only a few of the police did any battling. 
Hot words by a few participants do not justify describing 
it as a sullen, hostile or angry crowd. 


Choose your words carefully. If it’s a minor dis- 
turbance, don’t call it a riot. But if a full scale riot de- 
velops, say so. We hide nothing. 


2. Овкрівпітү. The source of your information is most 
important. We don’t rush out with rumors of impending 
trouble. We don’t rush out with a story about a dis- 
turbance on the basis of a single telephone call. Agita- 
tors love to give false information. Well-intentioned per- 
sons let emotions sway their better judgment. Check and 
doublecheck. 


If a crowd gathers, don’t be an alarmist with a story that 
“tensions mounted steadily. ”’ Don’t assume that a crowd of 
Negroes or whites is a mob or a potential mob. Get some- 
one to the scene fast, but wait for the action and tell it as it 
is. 

Don’t speculate that an official decision ‘‘will stir new 
race problems.’’ 


If shots are fired, don’t speculate who fired first. Quote 
your source and make sure it is a good one. 

Don McKee, one of our task force staffers, said reports 
of people ‘‘pinned down by sniper fire’’ often are ridicu- 
lous. He said police and soldiers sometimes thought they 
were under fire when police and soldiers in another part 
of the city started shooting. 


3. Damacz. We report what qualified and responsible 
officials say, but we do not state it as fact. 

The Commission said that ‘‘reporters uncritically ac- 
cepted and editors uncritically published inflated figures.” 

The only criticism of The Associated Press in the Com- 
mission report was in this connection. It said that in a dis- 
patch from Philadelphia in February of this year we said 
* damage exceeded $1 billion” in Detroit. We did. This 
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was a statement of a civil rights leader at a news confer- 
ence. Although the statement was irrelevant to the pur- 
pose of the news conference, we carried it without attribu- 
tion. The speaker wasn’t a qualified source for the state- 
ment. 


(The Commission said that ‘‘at the height of the Detroit 
riot, some news reports of property damage put the figure 
in excess of $500 million. Investigation shows it to be 
$40 to $45 million.’’) 


4. PxnsPEOTIVE. We don’t reach for headlines by throw- 
ing a story out of focus with an isolated ery of ‘‘Get whitey” 
or an isolated shooting. 


A phrase such as ‘‘crowds roamed the streets through 
the night” gives a picture of crowds constantly in motion. 
Such a phrase is an exaggeration if the fact is that a crowd 
formed and was broken up 15 minutes later, and a second 
crowd formed two hours later. 


In this connection the Commission said: 


‘Reporters and editors must be sure that description 
and pictures of violence, and emotional sequences or 
articles, even though ‘true’ in isolation, are really rep- 
resentative and do not convey an impression at odds 
with the overall reality of events.’’ 


Police sometimes panic, which makes it more important 
than ever that the reporter doesn’t over-react. 


Quoting McKee: ‘‘When a reporter reacts out of fear 
for his personal safety, the facts are most likely to get 
distorted. Fear distorts. We know that. The slightest 
incident may have great effects on police and populace. 
We must keep our feet on the ground.’’ 


5. Bacxerounp. Austin Scott, another task force mem- 
ber, states it well: 


“АП disputes have a history and we should know enough 
about the town to say what it is. Are Negroes moving in 
or out? If in, where are they coming from and why? And 
what is happening to the town as a result? If out, why are 
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they going? What has been done by poverty programs, 
school boards, city governments that bears on the trouble? 
If we substitute facts for cliches we will help readers to 
understand. 


“If the reporter finds that most of a crowd is angry, or 
most of the Negro community is troubled, he should say 
what it is angry at, or why it is troubled.’’ 


Spell it out. Don’t generalize. Get both sides of any 
grievance. 


6. Srarrinc. Get men to the scene at the first hint of 
trouble. There is no substitute for the eyes, ears and wits 
of our own staffers. We will deploy racial task force mem- 
bers as circumstances warrant. Keep in touch with the 
General Desk. 


If you want to know what is going on, you have to ge 
where the action is. A telephone call will not give you 
what on-the-scene reporting will: How many are involved 
and why, whether they are adults or teen-agers; how the 
police reacted; what the rioters and nonrioters say. 


7. Don’t describe every Negro who speaks up as a 
**eivil rights leader." A leader has a definable following. 
One who does not, for example, is comedian Dick Gregory, 
who is a civil rights activist or militant. 


Our reporting and writing should be reasonable, under- 
standable, logical and orderly. 


We will not gloss over the facts. 


**Indeed,'' said the Commission, ‘‘we believe that it 
would be imprudent and even dangerous to downplay 
coverage in the hope that censored reporting of in- 
flammatory incidents somehow will diminish violence. 
Once a disturbance occurs, the word will spread inde- 
pendently of newspapers and television. To attempt 
to ignore these events or portray them as something 
other than what they are, can only diminish confidence 
in the media and increase the effectiveness of those 
who monger rumors and the fears of those who listen." 
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The above guidelines are intended to be helpful but 
will not cover every situation. 

To quote the Commission again: 
“Ultimately, no matter how sensitive and compre- 
hensive a code or set of guidelines may be, efficient, 
accurate reporting must depend on the intelligence, 
judgment and training of newsmen, police and city offi- 
cials together.’’ 

Sam BLACKMAN 
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APPENDIX C 


STATE or ILLINOIS, | x 
County or Соок. 


IN THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF CHICAGO 


First Municrpan Districr 


THE CIRCUIT COURT OF COOK COUNTY 
SUBJECT: MASS ARREST PROCEDURE 
General Order No. 66-12 


EFFECTIVE UPON THE SIGNING OF THIS 
ORDER, whenever fifty or more persons, excluding juve- 
niles, are arrested in any one incident, this shall be con- 
sidered a MASS ARREST. 


Іт Is Оврввер: 


1. (а) Such arrests after 10 A. M. Sunpay, but prior to 
10 A.M. Monpay, are returnable Monpay at 1 
P.M. in Branca 46 located at 26th and California 
Avenue. 


(b) Such arrests after 10 A.M. Monnay but prior to 
10 A.M. Tuzspay, are returnable Turspay at 1 
P.M. in Вклхон 46 located at 26th and California 
Avenue. 


(с) Such arrests after 10 A.M. Токѕрлу, but prior 
to 10 A.M. Wepnespay, are returnable WEDNES- 
pay at 1 P.M. in Branon 46 located at 26th and 
California Avenue. 


(d) Such arrests after 10 A.M. Wepnespay, but prior 
to 10 A.M. THurspay, are returnable THurspay 
at 1 P.M. in Branca 46 located at 26th and Cali- 
fornia Avenue. 


(e) Such arrests after 10 A.M. Tuusspayv, but prior 
to 10 A.M. FrRmay, are returnable Евмрлу at 1 
P.M. in Branca 46 located at 26th and California 
Avenue. 
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(f) All arrests after 10 A.M. Fripay, but prior to 
10 A.M. Sarurpay, will be returnable on Sart- 
үврдү at 10 A.M. Houimay Court located 1121 
South State Street, Chicago, Illinois, according 
to the police areas in which the arrests are made 
in (h) below. 

(h) Area 1—Brancu 46A, Room 1100, 1121 S. State 
10 A.M. 


Areas 2&3—Branon 46B, Room 800, 1121 S. 
State 10 A.M. 


Area 4—Brancu 460, Room 1000, 1121 S. State 
10 A.M. 


Areas 5 & 6—Вкалхсн 46D, Room 900, 1121 S. 
State 10 A.M. 


2. All such arrests occurring between the hours of 10 
A.M. the day preceding a Holiday and 10 A.M. on 
the Hoxipay will be processed in accordance with 


paragraph (h) above. 


Іт Is FURTHER ORDERED, that this order be spread upon 
the records of this Court. 


Dated at Chicago, Illinois, this 20th day of June, A. D., 
1966. 

Enter: EvcENE L. WACHOWSKI, 

Presiding Judge. 


Supplementing General Order No. 66-12, which Order 
would continue to operate as long as no more than 300 are 
involved in a Mass Arrest during the day time hours. 


After 5 P.M. the 1st 100 arrested in a Mass Arrest 
program would be brought to the current Bond Court 
at 11th and State Street; but should the number increase 
to over 100 but not over 300, Magistrates would be assigned 
to supplement the call at 11th and State. 


Should the number rise between 300 to 600, additional 
Magistrates would be assigned to courts at 26th and Cali- 
fornia. Should the number rise between 600 and other 
figures, outlying courts would be put into operation and 
Magistrates assigned. 
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The following outlying Districts would be utilized; 


723 North Wood Street—113 West Chicago Avenue 
and 8900 South Exchange Avenue, or such other loca- 
tions as would be designated. 


It is further suggested that a temporary mittimus be 
utilized in the handling of all transferred prisoners to the 
House of Correction, County Jail or any other institution. 


It is understood and directed that only lawyers and no 
publie should be permitted at these hearings and this shall 
be the responsibility of the Magistrate assigned. 
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APPENDIX D 


Curicaco РолсЕ 


GENERAL ORDER 


DATE OF ISSUE ........................ EFFECTIVE DATE ..................... МО ous 


SUBJECT Processinc Отуп, DISTURBANCE ARRESTEES 


DUTRIBOTION EA Mem m PANNE E м зй 
BEEEHBNOR ............................................... BESGINDS GEL EA UE e Ro mes 
I. Purpose 


This order establishes procedures that will be ex- 
ecuted as a secondary emergency phase during 
mass arrest situations. 


II. Mass ARREST SITUATIONS 


For the purpose of this order, there will be two 
types of mass arrest situations: 


A. 


Fifty to three hundred arrests (males, females, 
and juveniles) 

All prisoners will be transported to, detained 
at, and processed at Central Detention, 1121 
South State Street. 

Three hundred or more arrests (males, females, 
and juveniles) 

All prisoners will be transported to, detained 
at, and processed at the Criminal Courts Build- 
ing, 26th and California. 


ПІ. RxsroNsrBiLITY ror NOTIFICATION 


A. 


Whenever a civil disturbance occurs where 
fifty or more persons are arrested or are likely 
to be arrested, the ranking officer in charge at 
the scene of the disturbance will immediately 
notify the Office of the Deputy Superintendent, 
Bureau of Field Services. 


* One copy for each ‘‘ Mobilization Guide.’’ 
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Upon receiving notification, the Office of the 
Deputy Superintendent, Bureau of Field Serv- 
ices, will cause the following to be notified : 


1. The Superintendent of Police 

2. The Assistant Deputy Superintendent on 
duty 

3. All districts and units of the Department 

4. The office of the Cook County State’s At- 
torney 

5. The office of the Cook County Sheriff 

6. Inter-Department Coordinator (Corpora- 
tion Counsel) 

7. The Chief Judge of the Circuit Court of 
Cook County 

8. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 

9. The Director of Data Systems 


The Commanding Officer, Central Detention 
Section, will alert the Office of the Deputy Su- 
perintendent for Field Services of the need 
for activating auxiliary procéssing units lo- 
cated at 26th and California. The Central 
Detention Section will take the necessary steps 
to supply the initial processing team. 


The Deputy Superintendent for Field Services 
will authorize the transfer of mass arrest re- 
lated prisoner processing to 2600 South Cali- 
fornia. 


. When the Deputy Superintendent for Field 
Services authorizes the use of the Criminal 
Courts Building for processing prisoners, he 
will notify the Director of Central Services. 


. Upon notifieation from the Deputy Superin- 
tendent, the Director of Central Services will; 
1. request the Communications Center to: 


a. send a radio message informing field 
units that all persons arrested in con- 
nection with the disturbance will be 
transported to 2600 South California 
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Avenue and that officers will accompany 
to the detention facilities only persons 
arrested for felonies. 


b. send a teletype message to all districts 
informing them of the provisions in the 
radio message. 


IV. EquiPMENT 


A. Equipment needed for the operation at 2600 
South California will be stored in Room 6 of 
the State's Attorney's Police Headquarters. 


B. Fingerprint ink rollers, cameras, and film will 
be brought from 1121 South State by the initial 
processing team from Central Detention. 


V. EVIDENCE AND RECOVERED PROPERTY 


A. The Evidence and Recovered Property Section 
will man Room 531 at 2600 South California. 
They will maintain an inventory book in Room 
531, for the use of arresting officers. 


B. All property that arresting officers bring to 
2600 South California will be inventoried in the 
Evidence and Recovered Property Office (Room 
531). 


VI. Processine Factuiries at 2600 Ѕоотн CALIFORNIA 


A. A Lieutenant from the Central Service Divi- 
sion will be in overall command of the process- 
ing facilities. 

B. The prisoner processing facilities will be di- 
vided into three units: 


1. Prisoner Receiving Desk (located in the 1st 
floor lobby outside Room 125) 


2. Prisoner Processing Areas (located on the 
4th, 6th, and 7th floors) 


3. Control Center (located in Room 125) 


C. Juvenile prisoners will be processed by Youth 
Division personnel on the 4th floor; female 
prisoners will be processed on the 6th floor ; and 
male prisoners will be processed on the 6th 
and 7th floors. 
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VII. MANPOWER Sources 


A. The Director of Central Services will notify 
the Chief of the Traffic Division to supply mem- 
bers needed for processing squads. They will 
report to the officer in charge at 2600 South 
California. The Chief of Traffic will also sup- 
ply 8 drivers and 4 vehicles for mail service at 
half-hour intervals between 2600 South Cali- 
fornia and 1121 South State. They will report 
to the officer in charge of 2600 South California. 

B. The Detective Division will supply 40 Detec- 
tives for the processing teams. They report to 
the officer in charge at 2600 South California. 
As many of the Detectives as possible will be 
from the Burglary Section. 

C. The Youth Division will have sufficient per- 
sonnel on hand to man the Juvenile Processing 
Center. The Youth Division will also supply 
30 policewomen and 6 supervising sergeants to 
man the women’s detention facility at 2600 
South California. Youth Division personnel 
will report to the officer in charge at 2600 South 
California. 


VIII. Manpower DISTRIBUTION 


A. Prisoner Receiving Desk 
One officer will be assigned to the receiving 
desk. 

B. Prisoner Processing Areas 


Each prisoner processing squad will consist of 
the following: 


1. one supervisor 

two security officers 
two detectives 

two photographers 
one fingerprint officer 
one booking officer 

one prisoner log officer 
one packaging officer 
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C. 


Control Center 


The following men will be assigned to the Con- 
trol Center: 


supervisor (s) 

one statistical officer 

one prisoner log officer 
one mail processing officer 
messengers 

one relief officer 


= 


Sao se ге 


IX. Operation or THE Recervine Desk 


The officer assigned will: 


A. 
B. 


С. 


р, 


maintain a prisoner receiving log. 


route incoming prisoners to designated pro- 
cessing areas. 


maintain liaison with all processing areas via 
telephone. 


exercise control over the bull pen, 1st floor. 


X. OPERATION or Prisoner PROCESSING AREAS 


A. 


B. 


The supervisor of each prisoner processing 

squad will: 

1. provide direct supervision over all members 
of his processing team. 

2. promote a team spirit within his unit and 
operate as a complete prisoner processing 
squad. 

3. see that all procedures and reports relating 
thereto are in accordance with existing rules 
and regulations of the Department. 


The security officers will: 

1. search each prisoner upon arrival at the 
processing area for weapons, contraband 
items, ete. 

2. provide for the safety, security, and wel- 
fare of all prisoners in their charge. 

3. maintain direct supervision, so as to pre- 
vent the escape of any prisoners placed in 
their custody. 
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4. 


б. 


not permit unauthorized questioning or pho- 
tographing of prisoners entrusted to their 
care. 


report all unusual incidents or occurrences 
to the supervising sergeant without delay. 


C. The detectives will: 


um 


2. 


3. 


interview all felony prisoners and other 
prisoners where required. 

complete the necessary complaint forms (in 
triplicate), Grand Jury Minutes, case re- 
ports, and any other reports required. 

be under the supervision of the sergeant in 
charge of the processing squad. 


D. The photographers will: 


le 


2, 


3. 
4. 
9. 


6. 


photograph all prisoners assigned to their 
processing team. 


insert the C. B. number on all arrest re- 
ports. 


maintain C. B. formsets. 

keep an accurate log of their assignments. 
maintain a record of film used on the form 
CPD-23.584. 

insert the proper information on the pris- 
oner identification plate. 


E. The fingerprint officer will: 


1. 


2. 


maintain an adequate workbench for the 
taking of fingerprints. 

place a print of each prisoner's right index 
finger in the narrative portion of the arrest 
report and on the rear of the transportation 
copy of the arrest report. 


complete one F. B. I. and one C. P. D. finger- 


print eard for each prisoner sent to him for 


processing. 


insert the correct C. B. number, his own sig- 
nature and star number. 


obtain the prisoner's signature (if possible) 
on all fingerprint cards. 


place such information on the fingerprint 
eards as will identify the person finger- 
printed. 
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T. 


deliver the completed fingerprint cards and 
prisoners into the custody of the booking 
officer. 


F. The booking officer will: 


d 


3. 


4. 


maintain an up-to-the-minute Central De- 
tention Log (CPD-23.632) of all prisoners 
processed by his squad. 

place the processing squad number, room 
number and page number in the right-hand 
eorner of each log page. 

maintain the log in duplicate and will pe- 
riodically send the original copy of the log 
to the control center. 

answer phone inquiries relative to prisoner 
status and the flow of prisoners. 


G. The packaging officer will: 


iL. 
2. 
3. 


separate arrest report formsets into proper 
packages. 

complete a court complaint transmittal list- 
ing formset. 

assemble packages and distribute same in 
the following order: 


Court Package 

Arrest Report (white—court sergeant copy) 
Arrest Report (pink—court copy) 

All Court Complaint forms 

Grand Jury Minutes (where required) 
Court Complaint Transmittal Listing (4 
parts) 

Identification Section Package 

CB Number formset 

Photograph of Prisoner 

Fingerprint Card (City of Chicago) 
Fingerprint Card (FBI) 

Arrest Report (green—Data Copy) 
Arrest Report (salmon—Temp. Rec. Copy) 
Control Center Package 

Arrest Report (buff—Dist. Rec. Copy) 
Court Compl. Transmittal (pink—Temp. 
Rec. Copy) 

Deputy Sheriff Copy 

Arrest Report (goldenrod— Transportation 
Copy goes forward with prisoner) 
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XI. OPERATION or THE CONTROL CENTER 


The State’s Attorney’s Police will operate the 
Control Center under the command of a Cen- 
tral Services lieutenant. 


A. 


The supervisor(s) will: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


provide supervision to all persons assigned 
to the Control Center team. 

maintain liaison with all other agencies as- 
signed to the Control Center. 

list important or unusual incidents or hap- 
penings in a ledger. 


The statistical officer will: 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 


maintain a statistical chart. 


answer phone inquiries as to prisoner sta- 
tistics. 


tabulate the prisoner intake log. 


provide up-to-date statistical data to com- 
mand personnel. 


The prisoner log officer will: 


1. 


maintain a master log of all prisoners in 
which he will list CB numbers, prisoners’ 
names, arresting officers, and related infor- 
mation. 


retain the district record copy of the arrest 
slip and the pink temporary record copy of 
the Court Complaint Transmittal listing. 
maintain the original of the prisoner log and 
copies of all Data Systems Division print- 
out records related to prisoner information. 
answer phone inquiries related to prisoner 
status. 


The mail processing officer will: 


1. 


sean for completeness and accuracy all re- 
ports ready to be mailed. 


2. complete and dispatch arrest packages, rec- 


ords, and other mail to the Identification 
Section and other concerned units. 
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3. receive and distribute all mail, written 
orders, prisoner history sheets. 


4. maintain a time record and a log of items 
sent out from or received at the Control 
Center. 


F. The messengers will pick up reports, records, 
and other information from the processing 
centers. 


G. The relief officer will provide relief to officers 
assigned to the Control Center. 


XII. брест, Booxine PROCEDURES 


A. The approval of charges on the arrest slip 
will be made by the Assistant State’s Attorney 
or Corporation Counsel who examines the 
charges. 


B. Property receipts will not be given to prisoners 
since they will retain their personal property. 


C. Clearance from the Identification Section will 
be waived for prisoners arrested during mass 
arrest situations. 


D. Fingerprint and photographs will be taken of 
all persons arrested except juveniles in con- 
nection with a civil disturbance. 


ХПІ. JUVENILE Processtnc PROCEDURES 


A. Youth Division personnel will follows the pro- 
cedures of this order when applicable to juve- 
nile arrests. 


B. The Youth Division will man the 4th floor 
processing center at 2600 South California. 
They will transport all juvenile prisoners in 
the Department bus to the Audy Home upon 
completion of their processing. They will pro- 
vide 2 drivers and 4 guards for transporting 
the juveniles. The Department bus will be 
stored at 3000 South California Avenue (Auto 
Pound No. 1). 
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XIV. Procepures ror Processine FEMALE Prisoners 


A. The processing center for females will be 
manned by policewomen. The policewomen 
assigned will follow the procedures outlined in 
this order wherever they are applicable. 


B. Females and males arrested together will re- 
main together and will be processed in the fe- 
male processing center at 2600 South Cali- 
fornia. Male officers will be used to aid the 
policewomen in the processing of male pris- 
oners. 

James B. Conuisk, JR., 


Superintendent of Police 
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CALIFORNIA AVENUE 


APPENDIX E 
July 29, 1968 


To: John J. Stamos, State’s Attorney 


Louis B. Garippo, First Assistant State’s 
Attorney 


William J. Martin, Assistant State’s 
Attorney 


James R. Heelan, Assistant State’s Attorney 


From: George Klauser, Chief Auditor, State’s Attorney’s 
Office 


SUBJECT: 


Detail of cash deposited by new inmates when being 
processed at the County Jail during period from 
Thursday April 4, 1968 through Wednesday April 10, 
1968. 


This information was compiled mainly from the per- 
manent office copies of the Uarco machine receipts 
issued at the time of process. Inasmuch as about 4 of 
the permanent office copies of the receipts could not be 
located, the County Jail trust department records and 
the receipts of the released inmates were used to com- 
plete this detail. 
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Number of Total of 
Uarco machine Cash Combined receipts receipts 
Date receipt No’s. deposited total issued issued 
Wednesday 
April 4, 1968 9066 to 9071 $ 42.00 6 
9309 to 9310 5.90 2 
9366 to 9435 400.00 10 
15171 to 15223 562.34 53 
$ 1,016.24 $ 1,016.24 131 131 
Thursday 
April 5, 1968 9072 to 9096 $ 178.30 25 
9436 to 9535 503.00 100 
15224 їо 15264 305.65 41 
$ 986.95 $ 986.95 166 166 
Friday 
April 6, 1968 4520 to 4557 $ 177.09 35 
9097 to 9110 349.34 14 
9536 to 9600 935.26 65 
15265 to 15441 3,475.54 177 
15451 to 15476 467.07 26 
$ 5,403.30 $ 5,403.30 817 317 
Saturday 
April 7,1968 9111to 9150 $ 805.13 40 
15442 to 15450 199.35 9 
15477 to 15611 1,497.82 135 
15751 to 15937 2,368.26 187 
16051 to 16093 330.99 48 
$ 5,201.55 $ 5,201.55 414 414 
Sunday 
April 8, 1968 15612 to 15626 $ 40.00 15 
15938 to 16044 1,488.51 107 
16094 to 16123 321.14 30 
$ 1,849.65 $ 1,849.65 152 152 
Monday 
April 9, 1968 9601 to 9649 $ 159.00 43 
15627 to 15719 191.02 93 
16045 to 16050 44.54 6 
16124 to 16275 1,659.26 152 
$ 2,619.82 $ 2,619.82 294 294 
Tuesday 
April 10, 1968 9644 to 9682 $ 187.20 39 
9751 to 9776 171.00 26 
15720 to 15745 307.50 26 
16276 to 16332 346.14 57 
$ 1,011.84 $ 1,011.84 148 148 
Combined totals $18,089.35 1,622 
Average per inmate $ 11.15 


The total 1,622 reflects number of receipts issued to new inmates for valuables at time 
of processing. 
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APPENDIX F 


MEMORANDUM 
July 20, 1968 


To: William J. Martin 
Assistant State’s Attorney 
From: Detective Jack Wallenda 
S. A. O. Police 
Sussect: House of Correction— 
Custodial Funds of Riot Prisoners 


The following is a breakdown of riot prisoners lodged 
at the House of Correction and funds surrendered by the 
defendants to the Inmate Property Section of the receiv- 
ing room: 


Prisoners Incagceratep (April 6-9, 1968): 966 


eee err ers $5,089.46 
о 07 ЖЕРЕН КЫН 3,088.25 
SHI cS TER TONT tre 1,021.60 
eee eee raya i 1,210.50 


Toran CvsropnrL Funps: ...$10,509.81 
Much of the funds surrendered was in one dollar denom- 
ination and coins. Many of the prisoners surrendered what 
appeared to be new jewelry (rings, watches, etc.). There 
were a few prisoners who had no funds whatsoever at the 
time of their imprisonment. 


The procedure followed at the House of Correction at 
the time a prisoner is brought in for incarceration is as 
follows: The defendant is taken immediately to the Re- 
ceiving Room for processing where he receives an envelope 
wherein he is to place his currency and other valuables for 
safekeeping. A receipt is made in duplicate for his prop- 
erty—prisoner receiving the original (white copy) for 
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his retention until he is released and reclaims his prop- 
erty; the duplicate (blue copy) is stapled to the prisoner’s 
property envelope and placed in the Inmate Property Sec- 
tion pending prisoner’s release. 


An informal audit was conducted by members of our 
staff and the House of Correction and the result shows a 
slight discrepancy from the figures cited above. A tape 
was run on the duplicate receipts retained by the House of 
Correction which showed a total of $10,097.50, a difference 
of $312.51 from the above figure of $10,509.81. This dis- 
crepancy is due to a packet of duplicate receipts having 
been lost or misplaced by members of the House of Cor- 
rection. Superintendent Ruddell stated that the amount 
of cash turned in by riot prisoners to the Inmate Property 
Section was about five times the amount which would be 
surrendered for an equal number of prisoners under nor- 
mal conditions. The Superintendent furnished this office 
with a breakdown of cash bonds processed at the House 
of Correction from April 6 through April 9, 1968: 


App S QUIT ы.» „гъ ъъ эз». $41,440.00 
АРЕ Ө Shell oe os. crews evs ean ye bien уык 20,900.00 
Agr 9 Sh ewes veer same we een 13,875.00 

Tora, Caso Bonps: ............. $76,215.00 


Superintendent Ruddell said that some of the prisoners 
had sufficient funds to make their own bonds while others 
relied on their families or friends to furnish their bond 
money. Some prisoners used the money deposited in the 
Inmate Property Funds at the time of their incarceration. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JW :rmn Jack WALLENDA 
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ILLINOIS CRIME INVESTIGATING COMMISSION 
300 West Washington Street 
Room 707 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 


Area Code 312—726-6765 


CHARLES SIRAGUSA 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


August 1, 1968 


The Honorable Richard J. Daley 
Mayor of Chicago 

City Hall 

121 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mayor DALEY: 


On July 30, 1968 your Riot Study Committee concluded 
its draft of a final report which I understand will be de- 
livered to you today. 


I was most desirous that the final report be unanimous. 
Since our final Committee discussions I have struggled 
with my conscience. My principles compel me to express 
dissent regarding certain portions and the general tenor 
of the majority report. Accordingly, enclosed is a copy 
of a minority report which I am filing with the Honorable 
Richard B. Austin. I further, hereby, express my regret 
to Judge Austin and the other members of the Committee 
for this belated decision of which they are not yet aware. 


Should you decide to release the Committee’s Report, 
I would request the inclusion of my minority report. 
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I would also wish to acknowledge my deep appreciation 
for the appointment to this Ad Hoc Committee, with the 
hope that the overall effort .of the Committee will be a 
constructive force for the general welfare of all Chicago 
citizens. 

Respectfully yours, 
/s/ CHaRLEs Siracusa, 
Executive Director. 
CS/ms 


Enel. 


CC: Hon. Richard B. Austin 
Mr. Raymond Simon 
Mr. Charles A. Bane 
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MINORITY REPORT BY CHARLES SIRAGUSA, MEMBER 
OF MAYOR RICHARD J. DALEY'S RIOT STUDY СОМ. 
MITTEE. 


August 1, 1968 


In principle, I concur with the final report and recom- 
mendations of the Committee. However, certain facets of 
it are sufficiently disconcerting and troublesome to me that 
I find it difficult to give it my full endorsement. 


At the outset I would acknowledge the thorough dedica- 
tion of my distinguished colleagues to their obligations, 
and their prodigious duties, particularly in light of the 
limited period of time in which our task had to be accom- 
plished. 


I also wish to express my admiration and esteem for 
them. 


My primary concern is the welfare and security of 
everyone, black and white, of all Chicago citizens, no more 
no less for one segment than for the other. I do not be- 
lieve the Committee’s Report sufficiently develops this 
theme. 


With all sincere recognition and sympathy for all under- 
lying causes which may have precipitated or escalated the 
terrible disorders of April 1968, I cannot reconcile my own 
conscience with the theory that the end justifies the means, 
especially when the means are violent in nature. Violence 
and lawlessness will always, in my deep conviction, be 
inexcusable and intolerable. 

The crime crisis is one of our national issues. Manifes- 
tations of illegal activity, to the detriment of the general 
welfare, obviously add to our crisis. 

The Committee’s Report too briefly indicates that law- 
less actions have no place in our community. Too much 
emphasis was given to causative factors for the April 
disruptions, without a corresponding concern for the burn- 
ing and looting. 
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Furthermore, in my opinion, the Report did not ade- 
quately distinguish statements made by witnesses, some 
of them acknowledged militants who preach hatred and 
violence, and inferences drawn by the Committee from 
these statements. 


Therein lies one of my dilemmas respecting complete 
adoption of the Report. I am fully conscious of underlying 
reasons for discontent and impatience of some small seg- 
ments of the black community. I also recognize the neces- 
sity for rectifying the conditions that form the genesis of 
these economic and social shortcomings. However, I must 
insist that these changes can only be brought about within 
the framework of a lawful and orderly society. Undue 
rationalization for criminal conduct would seem to en- 
courage more lawlessness. 


The Committee’s Report reflects testimony and state- 
ments from participants in the illegal activities that 
jeopardized the general welfare. Contrition was woefully 
lacking for unlawful conduct by the perpetrators which 
could have razed our city. In fact, a sense of triumph 
generally obtained. 


The Report, I believe, ignored my conviction that the 
very large portion of the black community was neither 
involved nor sympathetic with the criminality of the rela- 
tive few. I belieye the Committee did not speak to a true 
cross section of the black community, both within and be- 
yond the riot areas, to secure a more accurate, represen- 
tative expression. 


White merchants on the west side suffered extensive 
property damages. The Committee reported upon this 
adequately. I do not think the Committee interviewed as 
many white victims of personal damages and indignities 
as it should have. Also, the news media reported many 
instances of extortion in return for which white merchants 
were not molested. I do not think the Committee fully ex- 
plored this matter. Insufficient attention was devoted to 
property losses suffered by black residents of the west 
side. 
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There was a conspicuous paucity of attention in the 
Committee’s Report to the subject of white community 
reactions to the riots and to the deprivation of the rights 
of the non-participants, both blacks and whites, caused by 
the riots. 


The specific absence in the report of white community 
views could insinuate they were somehow directly re- 
sponsible for the acts of criminality. The Committee’s 
Report did not, in my view, properly dispel this notion. 

These were not race riots. Violence usually begets vio- 
lence. Fortunately for our entire community this did not 
evolve. Yet, the Report ignores this fact and at the same 
time implies social guilt on the part of the victimized. 


I could not but help detect in the Report a feeling of 
warning by a few black citizens, youths and adults, that 
unless the white citizens immediately meet the demands 
of the militants, another disorder will result. If this atti- 
tude presumed the passage of necessary legislation and 
the adoption of certain administrative measures for the 
betterment of socially and economically deprived and other- 
wise discriminated against blacks, I would be in full ac- 
cord. However, to use the threat of more violence to come, 
as a sword of Damocles over the heads of the law abiding, 
is an activist philosophy which I cannot accept. 

For these reasons I am fearful that the black militancy, 
represented by a very small minority, could induce an 
equally violent and equally unjustifiable white militancy. 
Fear can, and sometimes does, inspire violence. Thus the 
empirical evolution can lead to a collision course. I know 
that no one, whether black or white, wishes to envisage the 
possibility of such reality. 

With riots, disorders, unlawful demonstrations, incipient 
rebellions and insurrections dangerously spreading 
throughout this country the order of the day should be 
unity and not unilateral, lawless conduct. 


Both white racism and black racism are equally repre- 
hensible and both must be avoided with all our effort and 
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dedication. The employment of violence and disregard for 
law and order only serve to increase racism. More signifi- 
cantly, it would not appear to serve the best interests of 
the black community in achieving their just goals and 
attaining their rightful identity—by the commission of 
arson, looting and other acts of law violations by a small 
minority of their people. 

It is urgent that peaceable avenues be explored and pur- 
sued as strenuously as possible in order to resolve the 
problems of our troubled times. Constructive programs 
must be developed in the atmosphere of mutual under- 
standing. ‘ Vacuums in social and economic progress can- 
not be filled, even temporarily, through the use of vio- 
lence—through the nurturing of hatred for any people 
against any other people. Regard for the rights and dig- 
nities of every man, white and black, cannot be improved 
at the expense of denying these birthrights to either one. 

I do not think the Committee’s Report properly reflects 
these tenets. Consequently, I was impelled to submit this 
minority report. 

/8/ CHARLES SrRAGUSA 
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